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f t . , . Chapter I 
• -■ ' . THE CONCEPT OF INTEGRATED CURRICULUM, 

In recent years, qualitative improvement if prithary education has been a major 
concern in most of the'countjie&in Asia** In countries like India, Nepal, Sri Lanka 
and Thailand, qualitative improvement of education is conceived as one of the 
-measures to achieve universahzation of primary education. Efforts at qualitative 
improvement are characterized by measures to make the content and process of 
education more relevant, meaningful and interesting* There has been a growing 
realization of the need to direct educational efforts to the all. round development of 
the cfrild with added emphasis on adequate preparation for ajljjjfitment to the fast 
changing society and ensuring a happy persona^ and social life. If is hi tHis context 
that the countries participating^ the Joint Innovative Project have been trying to 
experiment with and adopt an integrated curriculum at Jie primary stage of educa- 
tion. 

Among the countries which participated in the Joint Innovative Project on 
Integrating Subject Areas in Primary Education Curriculum, the exchange" of ex- 
periences during .1980*81 has been mostly confined to the lower primary stage of 
education, especially grades I and II. There appeared to be a general concensus 
among the participating countries about the great potential of the integrated curri- 
culum and the integrated approach to teaching for generating human Qualities, 
making the process of learning more pleasant and motivating, promoting better 
understanding of and adjustment to one's environment, and nurturing and develop- 
ing the mental faculties of the child, 
a . 

Reasons for Curriculum Integration * ** 

- Jtflien curriculum was stigmatized as a loose aggregation of different subject 
matters, a_ question was raised as to Us relevance as a means of providing a meaning- 
ful learning experience. It was the lack of its relevance for real daily experience 
that heightened concern for a new form of curriculum. The emergence of the idea 
of integrated curriculum, therefore, could be attributed to the cry for making 
curriculum rm&rungful and real*to every child who is growing into a mature person 
and a responsible citizen. 

A& problems of our daily life increase in complexity, there has been greater 
demand for a systematic application of learning and knowledge to actual problems 
of life. In the meantime, the disciplines have grown in scope and depth and in- 
filtrated into school curricula to find their identity in respective subject matters. 
The last two decades hav&.seen the self-cdntained effort within each subject area to 
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INTRODUCTION 



The-Joint Innovative Projept on Integrating Subject Areas in Primary Education 
Curriculum was initiated under the recommendation of the Fifth Regional Consulta- 
tion Meeting on APEID (Bangkok, 21-30 March 1978). The primary objective of 
the Project was to provide knowledge base and establish improved methods, techni- 
ques and tools forj>rograinmes of integrated curriculum and for educational innova- 
tion in particular *" 

The design of the Project comprises four phases of activities as follows: 

a) National status studies;' 

b) Planning meeting, 

c) Development of curriculum and curriculum materials including try-outs 
and study visits; and 

d) Finali2ation meeting. 

This final report highlights the work conducted over the period 1980-1981 in 
the seven APEID member countries that took part in the Project 

Chapter I and II arc based on the ideas generated from the first and second 
phases of the project activity which provided the concept, conceptual framework 
and forms of integration as practiced in the participating countries. Chapter I deals 
in detail with the reasons for curriculum integration^ and the different aspects* and 
meaning of curriculum integration. Chapter U deals with the different forms of 
integration such as integration by broad fieldffof subject areas, by themes, by pro-^ 
jects and by emerging interests and concerns if children. K ^ 

Chapter III, 'IV, V, VI, VII and VIII arc? based on the outcomes of the in-depth 
analyses of the third phase of the study. Chapter III provides an account of some of 
the approaches to integrated curriculum development such as the centralized ap- 
proach, decentralized approach and tlic mixed approach. It also discusses the dif- 
ferent steps in the development of the integrated curriculum such as formulation 
of objectives, selection and organization of learning experiences, try-out and im- 
provement of instructional materials. ; * 1 

Chapter IV brings into focus the organizational structure, the implementation 
process, the role of teachers and other personnel and the strategics for implementing 
and for promoting effective curriculum implementation. 

Chapter V is based on the steps taken t>y participating countries for evaluating 
the integrated curriculum. It discusses the purposes of evaluation and ^different 
aspects of both formative and summative evaluation. 

Chapter VI deals with the^supportive system necessary for curriculum integra- 
tion. It covers some of the crucial supporting aspects in the implementation of the 
curriculum such as training of teachers, rotes of administrators, facilitating the 
school's capacity for innovation, community participation and professional support. 

Chapter VII provides the research and development activities related to the 
implementation of the integrated curriculum. It brings into focus the need for 
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research and discusses briefly the types and areas of research tfiat could be initiated 
by the participating countries. 

Chapter VIII draws together the future perspectives as visualized and planned - 
by ttie participating countries, It disctisses briefly the major thrust of the activities 
proposed to be carried out by the countries in the coming years and the implications 
for APEID. 

A charr showing 4he status of projects on integrating subject areas in primary 
education curriculum in the participating countries is presented in Annex I, Al* 
^though all the information could be found in the various chapters o£ this report* 
the presentation of the chart is intended to give the/eaders a comparative a^cHtotjal/ 
picture of what has been done and will be done in the countries. 
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r # * . .Chapter I 
* - p THE CONCEPT OF INTEGRATED CURRICULlgl, 

In recent years, qualitative improvement if primary education has been a major 
concern in mos t of the 'countries, in Asia* *bi countries like India, Nepal, Sri Lanka 
and Thailand, qualitative improvement of education is conceived as one of the 
-measures to achieve universalization of primary education. Efforts at qualitative 
improvement are characterized by measures to make the content and process of 
education more relevant, meaningful and interesting. There has been a growing 
realization of the need to direct educational efforts to the all, round development of 
the cfeild with added emphasis on adequate preparation for adjustment to the fast 
chanjjpng society and ensuring a happy persona^ and social life, ljt is Jh tHis context 
that the countries participating. in the Joint Innovative Project have been trying to 
experiment with and adopt an integrated curriculum at Jie primary stage of educa- 
tion. 

Among the countries which participated in the Jointf Innovative Project on 
Integrating Subject Areas in Primary Education Curriculum* the exchange' of ex- 
periences during .1980-81 has been mostly confined to the lower primary stage of 
education, especially grades I and II. There appeared to be a general concensus 
among the participating countries about the great potential of the integrated curri- 
culum and the integrated approach to teaching for generating human aualitics, 
making the process of learning more pleasant and motivating, promoting better 
understanding of and adjustment to one's environment, and nurturing and develop- 
ing the mental faculties of the child. 

0 , ' * ; ' ' 

Reasons for Curriculum Integration ** 
* j v 

- iffien curriculum was stigmatized as a loose aggregation of different subject 

matters, a question w& raised as to its relevance as a means of providing a meaning- 
ful learning experience* It was the lack of its relevance for real daily experience 
that heightened concern for a new form of curriculum. The emergence of the idea 
of integrated curriculum, therefore, could be attributed to the cry for making ^ 
cuixiculurti m&ningful and real*to every child who is growing into a mature person 
and a responsible citizen, 

Aa problems of our daily life increase in complexity, there has been greater 
demand for a systematic application of learning and knowledge to actual problems 
of life. In the meantime, the disciplines have grown in scope and depth and in- 
filtrated into school curricula to find their identity in respective subject matters, 
The last two decades hav&.seen the self-contained effort within, each subject area to 
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* Integrating subject <?£tf£ff: primary .education ' s - - x 

develop a more relevant curriculum, but this has contributed not so much to integra- 
tion as to the fragmentation of curriculum, , + * ■ .« « 

If what 1$ taught to and learnt by children does not appeal to learners' needs, 

problems and concerns, the effort and resources ^ut into curriculum development 

are wasted. , ' 

' . *■ ■ 

Though ther* are variations in the history tradition, culture, geographical con- 
ditions, social milieu, economic development, national and educational objectives 
■ among the countries participating in the Joint Innovative Project, there appears to 
be unanimity in the desir^ for designing and developing an alternative approach to 
the traditional discipline-based, subject-centred and teacher-dominated system of 
'primary/ education'. While tfcere were a Wide variety of reasons that led to the 
efforts made or being planned for integration of curriculum, the following reasons 
seem to be common to the participating Countries: . 

\. Psychological and pedagogical reasons 

Curriculum integration implies certain basic principles of learning and is often 
contrasted with the fragmentation dt compartmentaUzation of kncwledge whith is: 
characteristic of the subject-based curriculum. It is widely recotgnbed that the 
prevalent subject-based and teacher-centred system of education does not ig«t the 
psychological needs of the child. It rs not adequate to provide enough challenge to 
the inquiring mind of the child. little attention is paid, to habit formation and 
value orientation. 1 : K ^ * 

Thc'children at the primary grades are curious and active by nature and display 
exploratory behaviour. Therefore, their minSs do not work in wafer-tight compart- 
merits of different^ subject areas or disciplines. Jn the case of a chtid, the mojtives 
for'leamingarise ir<fm his own ^riosity and from his desire, to understand and 
mastet Bis environment through exploration* and inquiry*- Once Jie starts exploring 
thfe environment, the study becomes integrated and interdisciplinary* Therefor*, an 
integrated curriculum is the most desirable one at the primary stage o f f education, 

Studies conducted <?n the development of concepts among children at the pri* 
mary grades in some of the participating countries established the fact that the 
intellectual development of children proceeds in cerain stages, each stage being dis- 
tinct from the preceding or the subsequent stage? in terms of mental abilities or 
acquisition of concepts. Children do vary in, their rate of development, but each 
child passes through wery stage of -intellectual development sequentially. It has 
been observed that children, especially in the lower primary grades, remain at the 
concrete operation stage and they learn to solve problems best .jvhen they can 
manipulate real objects in real-life situations. For them learning is~doing and not 
memorizing. This makes it imperative that children should H>e provided \yith con* 
crete learning experiences related to their environment and life situations rather than'* 
making them deal with abstract ideas. Curriculum integration enables children to 
be in greater contact with and respond to^concrete experiences as it cuts across 
subject divisions. " - ' ^ 

Learning is facilitated if children are given opportunities to deal with a variety 
of materials and allowed to seek answers to questions which they would like to pur-* 
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sue. An* integrated curriculum and an integrated approach to teaching^pvide 
ample opportunities for children to explore and express themselves regarding the 
immediate environment ir which they live. It involves a child-centred approach to 
education which is essential to creative persortSPdevelopment, * 

The style of learning through an integrated approach involves inquiry, formula- 
ting questions and seeking answers to them. It is also capable of providing diversi- 
fied and varied experiences, stimulating and satisfying intellectual and emotional 
cravings of children. It enables children to experience a more pleasant and invigo- 
rating educational process and facilitates the advancement from the first collective 
life of exploration and discovery to the future process of continuous learning. In- , 

<* tegratea curriculum reduces the o\"erlappirig of subject-matter content and pre- 
sents (he content systematically, reinforcing the learning activities within and 
among the subject areas. It also makes it easier to focus on learning of certain basic 
skills such as linguistic ability and numerical and space perception skills by making 
learning lively and pleasant through the fulfilment of interests and concerns of 

" children by taking; mto account their developmental states and intellectual ability. 
Through an integraf€ffTpproach it is also possible to foster creativity and self- 
confidence since it provides much scope for children to engage in creative mental 
processes. An integrated curriculum also helps to reduce the curriculum load and 
makes the content of education more in consonance with the intellectual and 
emotional cravings of children because of their involvement in a variety of activi- 
ties which cut across, the demarcating contours of the subject areas and disciplines. 

The present classkpom teacher who performs the traditional rol$ of the sole 
dispenser of knowledge and information Joes not involve himself in identifying 
meaningful and interesting learning situations related to the child's environment in 
tjie broad framework of competencies expected of a child in every grade. The 
irony of the situation is that in this age of knowledge explosion, there is popular 
pressure in almost every country to expand the curriculum even at the primary stage 
of education to the detriment of children's basic needs in their early years of life. 

The drawbacks and deficiencies of the present system, especially the irrelevance 
of the curriculum in terms^of^he needs and interests of the children and the aspire 
tions of the society result in high drop-out rates and wastage at the primary stage 
of education. The existing practices of fragmented teaching of subjects without 
adequate relationship to the environmental situations and life experiences of the 
children is not conducive to the proper growth of^children at the primary grades. 
> Therefore, it is essential that the content and process of education at the primary 
^tage of Education are integrated with the life, values and the environment of the 
child. It is only by the process of integration that meaningful and relevantecyrri* 
' culum can be provided at this stage. * 

Curriculum integration also implies certain underlying principles of knowledge. 
. A jubject-based curriculum is considered to set up barriers between the structures of 
knowledge. It tends to confine the study to a limited range of information. The 
division^of knowledge into distinct subjects >ften does riot indicate appropriately 
the true picture or the reality of children's natural ways of understanding, solving 
fc problems and judging througK natural and spontaneous inquiry. Since the aim of 
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Integrating subject areas: primary education 

education* especially at the primary stage, is to encourage enquiry, *t is essential 
that active pursuit of the knowledge should arise from activities for themes or topics 
or processes which are relevant to the needs, experiences and interests of the chil- 
dren. For these* an integrated curriculum or an integrated approach tu instruction 
is the most desirable. 

It has often been argued that the .curriculum or content of education should 
be drawrvon the basis of certain relevant environmental situations or evepts or real- 
life problems rather than merely on the basis of the basic concepts of certain sub- 
jects. Most of the problems cannot be studied or solved within any one cognitive 
structure. In order to solve a problem it may be necessary to take actions which 
would require different sorts of inquiry and competencies dealing with a variety 
of subject areas and situations. In many areas of understanding or in'the case of 
solutions to different problems, the integration of distinci disciplines becomes 
essential. 

It could also f }u observe*! that in most cases the disciplines represent the or- 
ganization of experiences and the structures of knowledge which arc already 
worked out. Though the disciplines represent the logical structure of the know- 
ledge* they do not indicate the process whereby one might attain these structures 
of4tnowledge. If a child is provided with opportunities to explore in his ovwi way 
he may also learn the same structure of knowledge embodied in .t discipline but the 
educational process towards the learning of it would be an integrated actiuty along 
with a variety of concomittant learning covering different disciplines or subject 
areas. Hence an integrated curriculum leads to more efficient learning. 

2. Sociological reasons 

There are also certain sociological issues supporting the integrated curriculum. 
Knowledge has value only if it meets the needs of the learners or it has some social 
utility, indicating that the curriculum should be centred around the different needs 
of the children. Since the structure of the knowledge with respect to the needs of 
children do not get confined to any of the disciplines, it implies that the knowledge 
imparted through an integrated curriculum could be in the tune with the needs of 
the people or expectations of the society. 

There is a growing realization that if education is to be effective, it must help 
the learners to seek answers to some of the fundamental real-life problems around 
them. This would be possible only if the curriculum provides for interrelationship 
between and among different doraains of knowledge as well as different disciplines. 
This calls for development of an integrated curriculum which invsfres interdis- 
ciplinary, problem-centred or activity-oriented approaches in order to enable chil- 
dren to tackle some of the complex problems facing the society. 

Although statements of objectives of all participating countries strongly em- 
phasize the all-round development of children, in actual practice more stress is 
placed on children's cognitive development. A subject-based curriculum fails to 
translate the stated objectives of primary education into practice; for example, while 
the objective is ta provide 'basic education' as a pre -requisite for laying the founda- 
tions for further learning, designed to meet the essential needs of producing good 
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citizens capable of facing real-life problems in the society , the present traditional 
system does not develop in the children their competencies in terms of knowledge, 
skilly and attitudes required in real life. 

3. Administrative reasons 

Some of the participating countries have also identified certain administrative 
reasons for curriculum integration. The need for reducing the Dumber of textbooks 
for children and enriching the textbooks and materials being used at the primary 
stage of education has been a factor supporting curriculum integration. The cost of 
separate books and materials has gone beyond the reach of many families in some 
country The responsibility of the nation in terms of investment in education for 
making textbooks free at the primary level has definitely been great. By reducing 
the number of textbooks and materials through curriculum integration, more 
money can be spent for improving the quality of learning materials produced for the 
integrated curriculum. The larger number of books also leads to more expenditure 
on transportation and also delays in their distribution. If the number of books is 
reduced through an integrated approach^, it could also minimize the problems 
related to the high cost of transportation and distribution. 

Curriculum integration has also been favoured because of the shortage of 
teachers in the primary schools* especially those in the rural areas. In such schools, a 
teacher would be required to manage simultaneously children studying in, more 
than one grade. Since the integrated approach involves activity-based teaching, it * 
helps in multiple-class teaching. However, one should be aware of the fact that the 
success of curriculum integration will depend largely on a high degree of teacher 
competence. Without improvement of teachers' qualifications the curriculum 
integration will fail. 

Thus it is evident that there are compelling reasons in each country to think oL 
plan for, and implement alternative approaches to the traditional primary education 
curriculum. The various status reports also indicate that, even before the Joint 
Innovative Project was launched in 1980, some countries had already implemented, 
either on a pilot basts or on a larger scale, an integrated curriculum either for the 
entire primary stage or for the lower grades of the primary school. 

Aspects of Curriculum Integration 

It has been widely recognized by participating count! les that the expansion 
of Educational facilities needs to be accompanied by a qualitative adjustment of the 
curriculum to the learning style of the child and the socio-economic opportunities 
likely to be available. It has been argued that the total* curriculum including its 
structure, content and methodology should be directed towards the child in the 
community and environment* It has also been stressed that the curricula should 
provide for relevance, flexibility and local specificity. In attempting to develop a 
relevant and flexibile integrated curriculum based on the needs, interests and en- 
vironment of the children in the broad framework of national goals and aspirations 
it is necessary to take into consideration the following aspects of curriculum integra- 
tion: 
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I . Integration of knowledge and the learning process 

The popular concept of curriculum includes two components - knowledge 
and process. For transmitting the ingredients of culture in the same form to suc- 
ceeding generations or in the case where knowledge is useful as its own independent 
behuif, a learning programme may well be composed of isolated pieces of knowledge 
to be acquired However* the characteristics of modern society - such as the in- 
creasing sophistication of problems that man faces and the explosion of knowledge 
- demand that attention be shifted from the sheer amount of knowledge to the 
process of learning, through which a learner devclopes methods of inquiry' and gets 
acquainted with things in the process of doing. 

Acquiring knowledge begins with the initial stage of knowing* which consists of 
learning how to do things. Knowledge does not exist in separation from the pro- 
cess and viee versa. 

In the last two decades, th£ world of curriculum studies has experienced a 
stream of subject-matter studies and some significant changes in the concept of 
curriculum. One of the most remarkable contributions these studies and curriculum 
development projects have made for the advancement of curriculum was that they 
have succeeded in integrating the learning of concepts and principles with the 
process of inquiry. 

2« Integration of cognition and affect 

There has been a 'growing criticism that the educational objectives in the 
affective domain have received less attention as comparcd^to objectives in the 
cognitive domain in the actual process of teaching and learning. There has been a 
serious discrep ,y between what was meant in the statement of objectives and the 
actual outcomes of education, And the most serious discrepancy is found in the 
affective domain of objectives. The cognitive and affective domains constitute a 
seamless web and one in the absence of the other is far from retaining educational 
value. Any teaching material and method that ignores the learner's feelings and 
concerns cannot be said to have any relevance. Provision of learning experiences 
that appeal to the learner's feelings and concerns may serve to involve him more 
deeply in the content that is being learned, In our efforts to improve curriculum, we 
need to concentrate more than ever on providing opportunity for students to raise 
fundamental questions concerning hurtian.predicament and to feel the suffering of 
man and to commit oneself in the cause of a new social order. The affective func- 
tion of teaching and learning pertains to the emotions, the passions, the motives, 
the concerns, the empathy, the appreciation, and the moral and esthetic sensibilities, 
If education should serve to improve human destiny by creating a new social order 
it has to find ways of integrating the cognitive and affective functions of instruction* « 

3. Integration of knowledge and conduct 

The relation between knowledge and conduct deserves as much attention as 
that between knowledge and affective traits. This is a key question in moral educa- 
tion. Learning about values and even the development of ability to make value 
judgement can be meaningless if they fail to lead the learner to behave in accordance 
with the values he chooses. Divorcing knowledge from conduct amounts to dividing 
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curriculum into two parts - one based on knowledge and the other on conduct, 
yet both dealing with the same contents. It becomes simply natural that knowledge 
and conduct be treated as an integrated whole. 

;*4; Integration of school learning with the actual life of the child 

The final test of curriculum iies in its utility to improve the quality of life of 
the learner. Any effort to integrate subject areas, if it should serve the real purpose 
of curriculum integration, should R sure to see to it that whatever is taught in 
classrooms becomes meaningful and a powerful assistance to the child in improving 
his or her life outside. This is why some form of curriculum integration tries to 
centre the instructional process around the children's interests, needs, and concerns 
as expressed in their actual life. 

In a sense, we can find a good model of curriciil&m integration in the primitive 
education where there was no school as such. The primitive people tried to teach 
their children what they needed for survival. Boys were highly motivated to learn 
new teachniques of hunting wild animals safely because they knew the need of 
learning them and they were eager to master the skills. What they did in learning 
was what they were doing in actual living. 

5. Integration of subject areas 

In the preceding section,, we have examined the possibility of integration be* 
tween knowledge and process, between cognitive and affective domains, and be- 
tween knowledge and behaviour. This possibility underscores the need to integrate 
subject areas into a coherent learning programme and this has been the major con- 
cern of ours in dealing with curriculum injegration. "In teaching a subject, the 
teacher should not be engrossed in its knowledge content alone; as much attention 
should be directed to the inquiry process, the affective domain and behaviour, 
guarding against the breakdown of subject areas which tends to accompany greater 
emphasis on facts, and concepts and principles to the denigration of others. The 
process, the affect, and the conduct are as important as the knowledge content 
in education. 

The integration of subject areas may also be considered in two ways. In the 
first place, the integration of subjects is advocated on the ground that there are 
common threads that cut across all subject areas. To illustrate the point, know- 
ledge or attitudes acquired in social studies may be reinforced b> similar experiences 
in other subject areas. The premise that all subject areas are in a complementary 
relation suggests the desirability of organizing the common threads into an in- 
tegrated programme which provides meaningful learning and facilitates a continuing 
growth of the learner. Isolated bits of knowledge find no place in an integrated 
curriculum; a bit of information about biology stands very little chance for inte- 
gration with a knowledge of physics. On .he other hand, basic concepts and prin- 
ciples open up the possibility of integration by forming the common threads that 
hold different subjects in a complementary relationship. 

The other wa> of integrating Subject areas reflects a more active approach in 
the sense that effort is made to tear down walls between subject areas and to or 
ganizc an integrated curriculum around the needs and problems of learners and the 
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society. If teachers are well trained, if administrators share the same belief and co- 
operate with teachers, if external examinations do not hinder teachers in their 
creative teaching, if the parents and the society at large give full support and so on, 
then such a scheme of integration will be able to demonstrate its real potentiality to 
help children learn and grow towards the constructive goals. 

Meaning of Curriculum Integration 

Curriculum integration has assumed a variety of shades and forms in different 
countries in response to the specific problems or cherished expectations from the 
primary education system. Each country has evolved an operational definition or 
definitions of curriculum integration in its own context Hence it is difficult to 
adopt one common crisply defined definition of curriculum. 

It is, however, evident that curriculum integration extends beyond mere 
approach or method of presenting subject areas. 

Conventionally, the term 'curriculum integration' was used to denote comb- 
ining two or more subjects to form a meaningful learning area that would help 
effective integration of learning experiences in the learner. There should be no 
misconception, however, that mere combination of subject matters will automatical- 
ly guarantee the integration of learning experiences within the learner. The aim of 
curriculum integration lies in integration of learning experiences which are real and 
meaningful to the learner. 

In the planning meeting on Joint Innovative Project on Integrating Subject 
Areas held in Seoul, Republic of Korea in November 1980* members of the partici- 
pating countries agreed to define the term 'curriculum integration' as the recon- 
struction ctf knowledge and experiences as a whole to suit the needs and life-situa- 
tion of children with a view to enabling them to develop individuality and become 
useful members of the society. This definition does not provide clear guidance for 
curriculum builders and teachers in their actual planning and implementing of inte 
grated curriculum. The meaning of the term needs further specification and this 
necessitates different operational definitions io help each participating country 
adopt its own definitions and explanations in accordance with its own educational 
goals and objectives, structures, resources, traditions and needs. 

In a broader sense the term "integrated approach" refers to a method of in- 
struction in which children work on a theme or on a topic or on an activity or on a 
real-life problem in which the work involves competencies related to more than one 
discipline or subject area. An integrated curriculum is one in which the subject 
boundaries are ignored and is based on the natural and spontaneous enquiry of 
children as well as on the activities and experience of the learners which do not 
respect subject divisions. In other words, integrated curriculum involves organiza- 
tion of the content and the teaching-learning process around themes or activities or 
problems or processes which require interdisciplinary learning. 
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Chapter II 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK, AND FORMS OF 
INTEGRATION 

Conceptual Framework 

Each participating country has evolved its own conceptual framework and 
forms of curriculum integration based on considerations of its. own needs and 
resources. An important determinant of the variation in approach/rom country to 
country is the extent to which a particular country decides to depart from a subject- 
centred curriculum to one based on real-life experiences. 

Curriculum integration can exist in varying degrees. There can be integration 
within a subject There can also be integration on a wider basis across-subject divis- 
ions covering part of or the total curriculum. The degree of integration among 
subject areas and for various purposes is likely to vary from grade tojgrade. An 
integrated curriculum, therefore, can be viewed in terms of a continuum ranging 
from partial to total integration. When all the separate areas of knowiedge and 
experience of the curriculum are visualized and projected as a unified whole, de- 
signed to achieve the stated objectives of primary education, correlated conceptual- 
ly, organizationally and pedagogically, then the approach encompasses total integra- 
tion. Any degree of departure from this framework is considered to be partial 
integration. 

Those participating countries that have attempted to achieve total curriculum 
integration have nevertheless been concerned about the adequacy of a total in* 
tegrated approach to the development of basic skills relating to language and 
mathematics. It is commonly believed that the acquisition of such basic skills 
requires a certain amount of systematic and structured instruction in separate 
subject areas. Consequently, mo^f countries have adopted only partial curriculum 
integration, though the degree of integration is found to vary from country to coun- 
try. 

India has attempted integration of all curriculum areas for grades I and IL This 
is based entirely on specified themes related to the child's environment. The en- 
vironmental aspect included in the curriculum goes on widening from grade to grade. 
In this case integration is also attempted in the development of instructional mat- 
terials as well as in devising teachingJearning situations. A graded series of units 
has been identified to provide a basis for the development of instructional materials 
and teaching-learning strategies. 

Nepal also attempted to adopt a totally integrated curriculum for grade I. 
Conceptually, the curriculum is based totally on the child's environment, emphasiz- 
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ing the idea that schools are not separate institutions but extensions of the home 
that reach out to the community and society as a whole and are true to the tradition 
and cultural heritage of the country. It is designed to develop the total personality 
of the child, and the general framework of the integrated curriculum is organized 
with the basic theme ''The child and his environment". 

The Republic of Korea has attempted a total integration of curriculum de- 
signed to be studied for the first month in grade L The study is based on the theme 
*'We are the first graders". It is more or less an orientation programme designed to 
provide the children^ immediately after their entrance to the primary school, with a 
guide to the forthcoming learning and adjustment in school life. The planning and 
preparation of learning activities and materials cut across subject boundaries and 
various life aspects of children. During this programme, children live and learn 
through the so-called "integrated day" in which there are minimum fixed periods 
and no barriers between subjects. During the day, the children are given freedom to 
follow any activity as long as their interests m it continue. The boundaries between 
play and work, betweeen cognitive, affective and psychomotor domains, and among 
age levels of children in the same class appear to be less evident during an integrated 
, daY- 
Forms of Curriculum Integration 

Several forms of curriculum integration at the primary stage of education are 
practised in the countries participating in the Joint Innovative Project Prominent 
among them are (i) integration by broad fields of subject areas (ii) integration by 
themes and projects and (iii) integration by emerging interests and concerns of 
children* The focus of eadTof these is the environment and real-life experiences. 
These have been categorized according to the relative emphasis in each one of them. 
However, they are not mutually exclusive. In fact one form often contains elements 
of other forms since the content of the integrated curriculum is focused on the 
environment and life experiences of the learners. 

1. Integration by broad fields of subject areas 

A grouping of two or more subject matters that are closely related to each 
other to form a broad field such as communications, general science, social studies, 
environmental studies, and so on is commonly practised in .the primary schools of 
the participating countries. Even though better integrated learning is expected from 
the broad field approach than from teaching separate courses* observations of the 
practices indicate that the mode of teaching and learning used in the broad field is 
not very much different from the conventional teaching in separate courses. In this 
sense, the broad fields in the primary school curriculum are becoming more subject* 
centred than any other organization of learning (such as themes or projects) de- 
signed to integrate classroom learning witii children's actual life situations. 

With these observations in mind, it may be safe to say that mere grouping of 
two or more subjects into a broad field fi its not necessarily result in integration of 
the curriculum unless it is organized and studied in such a way that the knowledge 
and skills from the subjects are used when they are needed in the course of problem 
solving or in pursuit of goals set by unifying themes. 
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An example of curriculum integration through a broad Held approach is found 
in India. Integration is being attempted among some groups of subjects as well as 
integration of educational programmes with life needs and life experiences. Among 
the groups of subjects which have been integrated, the integrated general science 
programme has attempted to integrate subjects like natural and physical sciences* 
In recent years the areas of nutrition, health education and environmental sanitation 
have also been integrated with the science education hrogramme. The use of the 
environment and local resources has helped to bring about further integration in 
science education which makes it more meaningful and practicable. The integrated 
social studies programme has attempted to integrate subjects like history, geography, 
civics, moral education, etc. There is a great emphasis on character building in the 
integrated social studies programme. The determination of themes and the details 
of their presentation in the instructional materials were guided by the statement of 
the objectives of social studies. Under the nationwide programme of primary educa- 
tion curriculum renewal, the instructional materials in social studies and general 
science use the approach described above. Additional integrating threads fo^ T the 
total curriculum in all areas are being picked up from the child's interests and needs, 
"the child's immediate environment (physical as well as social), the aspirations and 
needs of the local community as well as the Indian society at large* Integration is 
also being attempted among different curriculum areas. Science and social studies 
have been Further integrated as environmental studies. 

Environmental studies offers opportunities for self-expression and development 
of personal creativity. The style of learning through environmental studies involves 
inquiry, formulating questions and seeking answers to them. The environment 
becomes a co-ordinating agent dealing with whole situations rather than dealing 
with subject-based approaches Therefore, the curriculum is designed to take the 
learners into the surrounding environment where they (a) collect data on changes 
that occur, (b) map features of the surroundings, (c) measure observable quanti- 
ties and (d) make judgements about the quality of aspects of the environment. 
The environmental approach to teaching-learning in the classroom is further helping 
to integrate different curriculum areas at the implementation level in all classes at 
the primary stage. 

Japan has attempted to integrate and relate allied subjects centering around a 
specific one, to make learning more meaningful, exciting and interesting. Children 
are exposed to different subjects from the very beginning of primary education. 
The integrated approach is adopted with a view to making learning more child- 
centred and pleasant. Integration of learning experiences is pursued through creative 
teaching. This approach attempts to relate learning in one subject to those in other 
subjects ani to relate learning in classrooms with the life outside the school. 

The integration through creative teaching is characterized by four types of 
integrated approaches. The first type is characterized by the integrated approach 
through the introduction of various learning activities into a subject. In this type, 
integration means the integration of various instructional activities normally used 
in other subjects. In the teaching of social studies, such activities as singing, drawing 
and composition which are normally jised in other subjects like music, art and liandi- 
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Integrating subject areas: primary education 

craft and language are introduced to make use of them for the effective attainment 
of instructional objectives. 

The second type uses an integrated approach, through the integration of various 
^teaching content in a subject. In this type, integration j s made wheilfvarious teach- 
ing contents normally taught under different subjects are incorporated under one 
topic. For example, sciences, music, art and physical education may be integrated 
within one topic like 'Things around us' or "Transportation and communication'. 

The third type is characterized by a mixture of subject-wise instruction and 
integrated subjects. In this type; the subject-wise curriculum is presented in the 
course of study and subject-wise instruction is in principle given accordingly. How- v 
ever, while doing this, attempts are made to integrate the teaching content of several 
subjects and to formulate an independent learning unit to be taught separately from 
subject matter teaching in the teaching plan for the year. 

The fourth type involves formulation of a new subject or learning course by 
integrating certain existing subjects. In this type of integration an attempt is made 
to integrate existing subjects (e.g. social studies and science), and to formulate a 
new subject or learning course of instruction. In most cases integration is made 
between social studies and science* * 

-2. Integration by themes and projects 

Most of the practices aimed at integrating curriculum in the participating 
countries fall in this category. The distinctive features of this form of curriculum 
integration lie in the use of themes or projects as centres of organizing learning 
experiences and in the use of a large block of time. In this approach to integration, 
knowledge, skills, and experiences from more than two subject areas and/or broad 
fields are integrated 

The thematic approach is defined as a teaching-learning strategy based on 
major themes and using a "block" time-table. From these major themes, sub-themes 
are formulated which become units of learning. Such units may also be carried out 
in the form of projects and activities which cut across the subject areas. 

In India the integrated curriculum is centres around a few major themes which 
arc closely associated with the environment and life experiences of the children. The 
themes included in the curriculum for classes I and II are as follows; 

Class I: (i) Our Family: Organization of family, functions of family 
members and family size* 

(ii) Our Needs: Food, clothing, houses, recreational activities 
and games, health and cleanliness. 

(iii) Our School: School campus, people who work in the school, 
maintenance of the school and duties towards school. 

Class II (i) Our Neigh touihood: Identification of important places in 
x the neighbourhood and their locations; what is available in 
the neighbourhood, what is manufactured and produced, 
social and cultural activities in the neighbourhood and duties 
towards the environment. 
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(ii) Our Earth: What is available on the surface of earth and 
beneath the surface, changes brought about by man on the 
surface of the land. 

(Hi) Our Sky: Sun, moon and sfars as observed by children; 
directions in relation to the sun, climate and weather, rain- 
fall, mist^ temperature; living objectives in the sky.. 



The major themes selected for curriculum for classes III, IV and V are as fol- 
lows: 

Class III: Our state (Delhi) 
Class IV: Our country (India) 
Class V: Our universe 



In the experimental project of Japan, several subject areas are integrated into 
themes for children's activities. The series of such themes are as follows: 

a) Let us go to pick up flowers with friends - integrating Japanese language, 
science, music, artand handicraft, and physical education; 

b) Let us play with sanils — integrating science, music, art and handicraft, : 
and physical education; 

c) Route to the school.— integrating Japanese language, social studies, art 
and handicraft; 

d) Let us play with leaves and nuts — integrating arithmetic, science, music, 
and art and handicraft; 

e) Playing shadow - integrating Japanese language, science, art and handi- 
craft, and physical education; 

f) Winter life - integrating social studies, science, music, art and handi- 
craft, and physical education; 



g) W Let us do "maxne-maki" - integrating Japanese language, arithmetic 
and art and craft; and 

h) Let us make moving toys by using elastic band and play with them — in- 
tegrating Japanese language, science, music, art and handicraft, and physical educa- 
tion. 

In Malaysia, the integrated approach is centred around the major theme "Un- 
derstanding of the environment". 

In this approach, language and mathematics are not integrated though activities 
carried out under the integrated approach may be used^to reinforce language arid 
numerical abilities and concepts related'to these. The reason for keeping language 
and mathematics separate is the need to teach basic and related concepts in these 
subjects systematically during the first three years of tijp, primary school. This is 
also in line' with the recommendations of the recent Cabinet Report on Education 
which stresses the need for a more systematic approach to the teaching of the 3Rs 
in the primary school. 
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In Nepal the general framewock of the integrated programme was oir^nized 
with the basic theme "Tbe child and his environment". The*asic theme was further 
divided into the following sub-themes: 

Class I: The child and the immediate environment 

Class II: The child and the neighbouring environment 

Class III The child and the larger environment 

In all the classes, the human, social, physical, cultural and natural aspects of 
the environment are studied* 

The human aspects include family relatives, friends, neighbours and fellow 
citizens to all levels which emphasize on relationship, inter dependency, and customs* 

The physical aspects deal with man-made things like buildings, schools, houses, 
shops, roads, industries, and so on. The child learns about materials, construction, 
shapes and sizes, needs in reiatin to population size, and locations. 

Ttte cultural aspects relate to festivals and customs at family level, community 
level, area level* The content areas are national symbols, songs, events of importance 
and introduction to the national builders* The child learns about the crown and its 
importance to the kingdom. 

The natural aspects deal with the plants and trees, birds and animals, land and 
waj$f, and the need for processes of conservation. The treatment is intutitive and 
observational to make the child aware of the world of nature around him, thing* 
which interest him end contribute to his happiness* * 

In the Republic of Korea the traditional subject matters are grouped into three 
areas represented by three uinifying themes as follows: 

DaSy*Ufef grouping moral education, Korean language, and social studies 

for 1st and 2nd grades; 
Inquiry life: grouping mathematics and science for 1st grade; and 
Pleasant life: grouping physical education, music, and fine arts for In and 

2hd grades: 

The programme of "Daily life" is centred around the problems of daily life 
such as moral habits, use of language, way of social life. The "Inquiry life" includes 
the basic skills and knowledge which are necessary for the future study of science 
and mathematics. Mathematics and science are considered relevant to developing 
an inquiring disposition* The "Pleasant life" consists of expressive activities - the 
expression of feelings through physical movement, instrument playing or singing, 
and picture drawing* This programme is also intended to bring the children into the 
world of aesthetic life. 

This approach integrates not only those related subjects but also two or more 
broad fields into one area, and the areas of learning experiences are organized 
around the major themes. In this approach, language and mathematics are not 
taught in separate subjects but are integrated into areas of learning. 

The units or topics that share identical contents and experiences render them* 
selves amenable to complete integration with each other as shown in Compartment 
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III in the following figure On the other hand, there are those that offer little to be 
integrated (Compartment II). Compartment I represents -those areas that make 
integration most difficult if not impossible. In this case, it is necessary to organize 
the units in such" a way that the characteristics of the variou^jfubject matters are 
retained. 

Daily Lffc ' 1 I nquirin g Life ( Pleasant Life 




In Sri Lanka, the integrated approach was introduced at grade 1 in 1974 after a 
trial period in pilot schools* The approach has continued up along the grade ladder 
in a yearly sequence and is now in operation in all schools* The same theme recurs 
^in greater depth in a spiral format every year throughout the primary level. This 
• design has been followed to activate another form o£ innovation. This is where a 
single teacher is forced to provide meaningful experiences to children of varying 
ages simultaneously* As the same themes are involved, the teacher can help the 
children to work cooperatively on the same project undertaking activities at their 
own level of development. The organizing principle for integrating subject areas 
is {the theme which runs across subject areas. The themes used are the follow* 

a) Our homes and people who live in them; 

b) What we 'eat and drink, 

c) What we wear; * 

d) Help for our work; 

c) Unity through diversity; 

f) Things around us, 

g) Our school and its neighbourhood; 

h) People who help us; 

i) Means of transport and communication; 
j) Our earth and its surroundings; and 

k) Things we see and hear. 

Sri Lanka's experience has been that the themes can be elaborated around some 
'selected pivotal points. Subject areas are integrated around the themes and dif< 

ferent themes may differ from each other in relative reliance upon subject areas 

j 
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being integrated in the themes. Sri Lanka has attempted total integration, but 
* eventually language and mathematics, in addition to being included in the integrated 

programme, caipe to be treated separately too as the learning; of skills in these basic 
subjects requires more intensive, systematic teaching to provide for cumulative 
development. 

" In Thailand,- the curriculum structure is composed of four areas of learning 
experiences- , ' * £ ! ^ 

1- Basic Skills Development comprising of Tha^Janguage apd mathematics 
treated as separate subjects? 

2« Life Experiences, involving the problem-solving process and various 
aspects of human and societal needs 'and problems; 

' 3: Character Development dealing with subject areas conducive to develop- 
ment and habit formation, i.e., music, arts, moral education, physical education, 
and Habit formation activities. 

. 4. t Work Oriented Education involving a?eas of practical work and establish- 
ment o f yocatjonal foundation, ie«, housekeeping, agriculture education, and arts 
and crafts. t 

Thailand has attempted an integration of subjects in, the area called "Life 
experiences', for which the contents of social studies, natural science, and health 
education^ have been completely integrated, obliterating their specific subject-con- 
tours, so 'as to equip students to learn to soive social and life problems through 
integrated knowledge and experiences* ' * 

The second variation of curriculum integration in Thailand relates to integra- 
tion among the areas of learning experiences, Using the area of "Life experiences" 
as the centre, relevant parts of "Character Development" and "Work Oriented 
Education" have been combined to farm 12 themes or learning units as follows: 

Q 1. , Livmg Organisms 

2. Family Life 

3. Environment Around Us 

4. Our Country 

5. News, Events and Important Days 

6. Occupation, 

7. Energy and Chemical Substances m % "* ■ * fe. 

8. Universe and Space 

9. Transportation and Communication 

10. Our Neighbouring Countries 

1 1. Population Education 

12. Politics and Government v 

Units 1 — 5 are'taught in grades 1 and 2, while units 1 — 8 are taught in grades 

3 and 4; and units 1 - 12 are taught in grades 5 and 6. 

Thailand is now in the process of experimenting with another dimension. 
Besides the present integration which runs across subject areas within each of the 
primary grade levels, the Curriculum Development Centre is now attempting to 
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jntroduce anolfier kind of integration running across subject areas as well as across 
-grade levels. It is envisaged tHat this kind of integration will facilitate teachers to 
teach a multiple classroom more effectively. This experiment is, aj present, limited 
to grades 1 and 2 and only in^two areas, i.e M 'Character Development* and 'Work 
Oriented Education 1 . 

Integration of subject areas could also be attained in ^curriculum based on a 
series "of projects, The projects may be carried out as part of learning activities 
under *a theme or independent of. arly of ,the themes. * In proje ceased learning, 
learning emerges as a result of exploration, inquiry arid direct experience with life 
and things. The subject boundaries are discarded by the activities under the project 
and essentia] facts and principles irj subject areas are integrated in a natural way in 
relation to the tasks to be performVifc* The projects could be built around (i) pur- 
poseful and productive activities, (ii) creativ^, recreative and cultural activities, 
(iii) activities leading to training jn citizenship^ind social living and (iv) activities 
leading t$ clean** and healthy living. The tasks related to an activity unckr the pro* 
jecti- involve the development of competencies related to different suoject areas 
and disciplines* Projects could also be built* around certain exploratory or investigat- 
ing activities* They could alscf b'e centred around^certain aspects of the environment 
such as "things that move in the environment"/ "things that fly'\ "rd^s in the 
surroundings" etc*, activities that would lead to the development of competencies 
related to different subject areas. 

In the project approach, the content in .the discipline is secondary \n im- 
portance* although children do learn the facts and concepts under each subjectWea. 
The primary aim is to get the children to use certain rriental- processes whicli^are 
common to all disciplines and wl^ch wilKbe of great use in their further studies. 
Thl activities under the project lead to the development of certairyessential ment£l\ 
processes such as*bbserving, using space time relationships, discriminating, classify* 
ing, interpreting, verifying, generalizing through induction and deduction, formulat- 
ing hypotheses, data gathering and analysis, establishing hypothesis, controlling 
Variables, inferring, predicting, communicating,, originating solunons to problems 
and the lifce. j 

3. Integration by emerging interests' and concerns of children 1 

Another way of integrating subject areas in primary education curriculum is 
developing curriculum and learning units based on solutions to certain real-life 
prqblgms of the learners. The problems may be personal problems, community 
problems, vocational problems, social problems aqd development problems* The 
learning materials could be built around the solutions to a variety of problems* 
Such a curriculum could be centred around units dealings tvith problems and jsSues 
such as air, water and noise pollution, poor yield of crops, afforestation , unwise 
use of natural resources, exploitation, unhygiencic conditions, common diseases 
i etc., the solutions of which require competencies in different subject areas and 
disciplines* Since the solutions to real-life problems require competencies in a * 
variety of subject areas, the problem centred curriculum lends itself to natural 
integration of subject areas and situations. The compartmentalized subjects have no 
identity in this project. 
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Among the activities dealing with immediate emerging needs and interests 
of children are those rel^t|cl to certain informal aspects of the school curriculum, 
including the extra curricular activities. These also provide for curriculum integra- 
tion since they deal with what children see and hear in their daily lives. However, 
creative planning on the part of the teachers and other curriculum planners is 
required to mak^these programmes conducive and optimal to the maxirjium devel- 
opment of the children according to their growth potential. ^ 

Every approach to curriculum integration at the primary stage of education is 
built around the environment and the life experiences of the children.. The inte- 
grated curriculum based on the environment of the child and the integration of 
teaching with his life experiences will involve the type of thinking which is likely 
to lead to a propei understanding and appreciation of the environment, human 
endeavour and of the society. However, if integrated approach is to provide mean- 
ingful and purposeful learning situations, it is necessary to select appropriate activi- 
ties and formulate instructional objectives on the basis of the needs and interest of 
the children, their mental maturity, the aspirations of the community and the 
physical resources and capability of the school to implement the programme effec- 
tively. 
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Chapter III 

DESIGNING AND DEVELOPING AN INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 

The growing realization of the need to provide meaningful and purposeful 
learning experiences relevant to the needs, interest and environmental experiences of 
the learners has brought in its wake a series of attempts to develop integrated 
curriculum and an integrated approach to teaching at the primary stage of educa- 
tion, The integrated curriculum is conceived as part of the total experience related - 
to the child's life experiences and learning, both within and outside the scho<^£? 

In all the participating countries, the curriculum for the primary stage x>t 
education is developed on the basis of the policies adopted and guidelines provided 
by the national government from time to time. Once the policies for curriculum 
development are finalized at the national level, the task of the development of the 
curriculum is assigned to a national or regional agency which formulates and follows 
a certain approach to curriculum development, keeping in view the overall policies 
and priorities of the country. 

Approaches to the Development of Integrated Curriculum 
K The centralized approach 

One of the approaches to the development of an integrated curriculum is what 
is referred to as the centralized approach. In this case, a group of experts is brought 
together centrally to design a relevant learning programme for learners which consti* 
tutes the basis and guidelines for the curriculum in all the schools in the country 
or in a region*. This process is found to be a quick and easy way of curriculum 
development but it suffers from the possible inherent drawback of misinterpret a* 
tion or even non-co-operation at the implementation stage due to lack of adequate 
knowledge or antipathy on account of non-participation by users such ar teachers, 
teacher educators or supervisory personnel at the design stage* Therefore, this 
approach has not * favoured in any of the participating countries* 

2, The decentralized approach 

Another approach to the development of an integrated curriculum is the 
decentralized approach, In this case, the teac'iers and other personnel who are the 
users themselves develop the curriculum plan and instructional materials on the 
basis of their experiences and environment* Inherent in this approach is the refresh- 
ingly engaging feature of realistic 'down-to-earth 1 planning by successful practioners 
themselves and thereby a greater possibility of the curriculum being relevant to local 
situations and, therefore, accepted more easily* The process of curriculum develop- 
ment under the national project on Primary' Education Curriculum Renewal (PECR) 
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undertaken in India represents an example of this approach. In the case of the 
PECR project, the framework of the curriculum for schools covered under the 
project is developed by the State Primary Curriculum Development Cells (SPCDCs) 
located at the State Councils of Educational Research and Training/State Institutes 
of Education, under the guidance of the Primary Curriculum Development Cell at 
the national level located at the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) t New Delhi. The detailed curriculum plan and curriculum 
guides are developed at the state/union territory level jointly by the member? of 
the SPCDCs, teacher educators of elementary teacher training institutes, teachers of 
schools covered under the project and the supervisory staff. The teachers of the 
project schools are also actively involved in the process of developing instructional 
materials for children. Experienced authors are also associated with the writing of 
instructional materials. All the materials are developed by groups *f writers in 
which various categories of functionaries (teartlSrs, teacher educators, SCERT/ 
S1E members and other experienced authors) are represented. 

3. The mixed approach 

Between the centralued approach and the decentralized approach which form 
the end points in a continuum lies the 'mixedapproach* favoured by many countries. 
In this case* the groups of designers comprise, on the one hand, the experts'with 
professional experience, background and ability, who critically examine different 
interpretations of education and work towards realizing a progressively wider 
meaning and, on the other, the teachers who assist in devising a workable teaching 
and learning structure. Examples of this approach are found in the Republic of 
Korea and Thailand where experts and teachers from the central and local levels 
work together in planning, designing, developing and implementing the curriculum 
and materials. In the case of the Rep. of Korea, a distinctive approach called re- 
search and development (R/D) "model has been adopted through which ths Korean 
Educational Development Institute (KEDI), an educational R/D centre in the 
country, has played a decisiv^role in the whole process of integrated curriculum 
development, primarily in the context of the centralized educational system. 

Sri Lankas curriculum dc\elopment efforts at the primary ■ ucation level 
since the 1970s also fall into the category of the mixed approach to curriculum 
development. 

Nepal has a centralized system of education. But in the curriculum drafting 
stage, the teachers, supervisors and subject specialists work together as members of 
a committee. A special task force is also organized which looks after the overall 
activities of an integrated primary curriculum project. Once the curriculum is 
drafted by the Curriculum Committee, it goes to the Curriculum Development and 
Innovation Committee, and after modifications, if required, it goes to a higher level 
committee named the Curriculum and Textbook Coordinating Committee* The 
curriculum is implemented after the Government's approval. , 

Japan and Malaysia also follow a mixed approach to curriculum development 
where experts and teachers work together in the development and, implementation 
of the integrated curriculum. 
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Development of Integrated Curriculum 

There are certain common procedures followed in all the participating coun- 
tries in the development of integrated curriculum. The development of the curri- 
culum is carried out through a sequence of activities grouped under four major 
phases* These are: (i) formulation of objectives ; (ii) design of the learning ex- 
periences; (in) tryout of instructional materials and -the curriculum; and (iv) im- 
provement of the curriculum, in the light of the tryout data. The effective and 
systematic design of an integrated curriculum implies adequate attention to all the 
four phases of its development, since they are very closely related to each other 
and inadequacy in any of them may affect the effectiveness of the curriculum as 
a whole* 

1, Formulation of objectives 

As practised in most participiating countries, the major activities involved in 
the formulation of objectives are the identification of needs and the entry level 
behaviour of the learners* analysis and statement of the broad aims or goals of the 
curriculum and specification of the instructional objectives in observable and mea- 
surable terms. 

It is necessary to specify objectives in terms of the competencies 'expec ted to 
be attained by the learners so that all those involved in the implementation of the 
curriculum will be able to identify the exact outcomes of learning. Explicit state- 
ment of objectives would provide a rational basis for deriving content and designing 
- learning experiences as well as to assess the Jearning outcomes* 

a) Identification of needs and entry behaviour 

The primary education curriculum concerns itself primarily with learning 
experiences that children have in their course of growth and development and their 
interaction with the world. Therefore, curriculum designers need to consider all 
the foVccs that exert influences on the nature of children's learning experiences. The 
way the curriculum is organized and conducted determines the nature of children's 
learning experiences^ Therefore, a is necessary to identify the needs of the learners 
before the curriculum is developed. This is all the more important inthe case of 
the integrated curriculum which aimj at providing an education based on the life 
experiences and environment of the learners. A knowledge about the common 
needs 'and problems concerning the learners and the community as a whole is a 
prerequisite to successful initiaition, development and implementation of, the 
integrated curriculum. 

Tljiis may involve an analysis of the existing situation, both in ter . of those 
features of the environment that are conducive to and have a positive bearing on the 
effective learning and also other aspects which may hinder the educational process 
in the scrhool and the community. 

This anal^ sis would lead to a basic understanding of the needs of the commu- 
nity or perhaps even the country. 

In India, a detailed survey was conducted of the project areas and sdiools in 
each of the states participating in the project PECR, Sincere project areas were 
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selected so that they represented the major socio-economic* cultural and geographi- 
cal variations in each of the states, the survey findings provide the basic data re- 
quired for curriculum development for the whole nation. Each school prepared a 
detailed survey report of its area for reference and use for identification of relevant 
learning situations and activities to be adopted in the classrooms. It also reflects 
the learning needs and special procedures of the specific groups of children and 
communities. The survey findings of schools representing a homogeneous cluster 
are further consolidated. These provide the basis for evolving differential curricula 
for different clusters cf schools. The survey findings of different clusters arc further 
consolidated at the state level to identify the common core curriculum for all 
schools at the state level. Thus* in a state where there are significant variations 
among clusters of schools, the differential curricula supplement the core curriculum. 

The survey data also provide important benchmark data regarding the position 
of enrolment, the teaching-learning strategies, the status of children's attainments 
and other aspects of school curriculum at the time of launching the project. This 
is used for comparative studies as the project progresses in the subsequent years. 

For the conduct of the survey, the PCDC, NCERT at the national level evolved 
the necessary tools and procedures and organized tht training programmes for 
teams from the SCERTs, In the actual conduct, the SPCDCs involved members 
of the supervisory teams for the teacher training institutions, school supervisors and 
the teachers of the project schools. 

Malaysia" has also made a study and review of curriculum materials and reports 
in the Ministry of Education. Primary school syllabuses w£rc analysed in depth, 
ai>d visits to the Government schools were made to assess teaching methods and 
use of available teaching and learning materials. In addition, the team also visited 
the International School and tbe Japanese School in Kuala Lumpur to observe 
alternative approaches to classroom instruction and organization. The problems of 
overloaded and overlapping curriculum were identified, and a decision was made to 
try out an integrated curriculum and integrated approach to teaching on an experi- 
mental basis, « < * 

Nepal initially started the Primary Integrated Project in Education which 
analysed the existing primary school curriculum and prepared a scope and sequence 
chart for the integrated curriculum. On the basis of the scope and sequence chart, 
the whole grade-wise objectives and contents for each grade were determined. 

The Republic of Korea has conducted basic studies to Tdentify and analyse 
the shortcomings of current curriculum and needs from students, parents, teachers 
and policy makers for future directions. According to one such study based on the 
survey, 87.8 per cent of teacher respondents and 78.8 per cent of parent respon- 
dents opted for integrated curriculum as adequate for Iowci grades of primary 
schools. Regarding subject matter, most respondents were of the opinion that the 
number of subjects were too inan\ to pro\idc for meaningful learning of funda- 
mental elements. They went further to indicate the necessity of merging them into 
broad programmes. 
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In Thailand, a nationwide needs assessment was conducted a few years ago 
to lay the foundation on which structure and content of the present primary school 
curriculum have been developed. 

b) Specification of broad aims of the curriculum 

The identification of the needs is followed by the specification of the broad 
goals or aims of the curriculum. The aims could be determined on the basis of the 
answer to the following questions: 

i) What should be the broad aims of this integrated curriculum? 

ii) What kind of people should the learners be after undergoing the 
* educational process? 

Aims of the integrated curriculum represent the guidelines for undertaking the 
subsequent activities in the process of curriculum development. Though inexplicit 
and writtefi in the abstract, they do provide the base for designing, evaluating and 
improving learning experiences and curriculum plans. For example, some of the 
common aims of education at the primary grades are as follows: 

i) Acquisition of tools for form ^learning, namely literacy, numeracy 
and manual skills; 

ii) Acquisition of skills of purposeful observation; 

iii) Acquisition of habits of co-operative behaviour within the family, 
school and the community; 

iv) Development of aesthetic perception and creativity through parti- 
cipation in artistic activities and observation of nature; 

v) Development of physical strength and team spirit through recrea- 
tional activities; 

vi) Development of skills for planning and executing productive activi- 
ties; 

vii) Development of social responsibility and awareness of being part of 
the nation; * 

viii) Development of habits of cleanliness and healthful living; 

ix) Development of ability to express freely in creative activities; 

x) Acquisitionof-skillsofobjectiv«thinking;and 

xi) Development of desirable qualities of character and personality such 
as leadership, kindness, honesty, initiative, curiosity and inquisitive- 
ness, and decisionmaking ability. 

The broad aims of education in all the participating countries are derived from 
the national philosophy or the constitution or the national plans or the aims of 
education accepted universally but modified within the framework of already 
identified national needs and priorities. Within these limits a further breakdown 
could be made to give more specificity to the form of goals related to the pro- 
gramme of integrated curriculum development at the primary stage of education. 
While doing this, the necessity to consider the requirement of subject disciplines 
and the possibility for and the nature of their integration would have to be kept irt 
mind. These goals in turn could then be translated into even more specific objec- 
tives based on the developmental levels of children, the possible structure for intra- 
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during integrated curriculum development, and the strategies that could be adopted 
for implementation of the curriculum. 

c) Statement of instructional objectives 

In order to be useful for designing an integrated curriculum, it is necessary to 
specify the instructional objectives in precise terms* Vaguely stated objectives may 
be interpreted in different ways by different people. 

An instructional objective is an accurate, precise and unambiguous description 
of an outcome of learning* It should vindicate what the learner will be like when 
he has successfully completed a learning experience. An objective could be con- 
sidered as a pattern of behaviour or performance which the learner should be able 
to demonstrate after completing a learning experience. 

A statement of instructional objectives is perhaps the mosr important step in 
the process of development of ah integrated curriculum. When objectives are not 
stated in precise terms, it becomes difficult to evaluate the learning outcomes of 
the learners as well as to evaluate the curriculum. Objectives also facilitate the 
selection and design of appropriate learning experiences* Decisions about sequencing 
of learning tasks, content and selection of instructional strategies also depends upon 
an operational statement of instructional objectives* 

To the greatest degree possible a precisely stated learning objective is concerned 
with an observable and measurable terminal behaviour. However, depending upon 
the preciseness and level of abstractness in the terminal behaviour, it is possible to 
state objectives mainly at four levels. The most general objectives are those refer- 
ring to future -states of the learners* Subsumed in such objectives arc such expres- 
sions as "become good citizen", "develop scientific attitude", "develop confidence 
in fife", and "develop ability to think critically". The next level of objectives is 
concerned with the hypothetical dispositional states of the learners. In such* stale* 
ments of objectives such words as "know", "understand", "apply", "appreciate", 
"analyse" and the like are used. The third level of objectives refers to certain 
inferred generative capabilities and mental processes of the learners* Included in 
suclTobjectives are action verbs such as "recall", "reason", "formulate hypothesis," 
Establish hypothesis," "infer", "predict" and the like* These indicate the kinds or 
types of test items for evaluation of performance of the learners. At the most 
specific level, instructional objectives are named in such a way that they lead to the 
description of specific test items for evaluation of the learning outcomes* In such 
objectives, action verbs such as "state", "list," "define," "writedown," "identify," 
"calculate," "distinguish," "categorize" and the like are used* 

It is possible to distinguish between objectives in terms of their levels of com- 
plexity within each of the three main categories cognitive, affective and psycho- 
motor of learning* Some skills or abilities are more difficult to attain than the 
others* For instance, cognitive objectives range from simply remembering factual 
information to skills or abilities like analysis, synthesis and judgement involving 
problem solving. In the affective domain of learning at the lowest level the objec- 
tives may be to get the learner to pay attention or receive a new experience, and at 
the higher level the objective may t)c to persuade the learner to attach a value to 
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what he learns. At each level of the hierarchy, there can be objectives that can be 
attained only by learners who have already attained the objectives of learning at 
the lower level. The same is true of psychomotor learning too which underlies 
performances whose outcomes are reflected in the speed, precision, accuracy, force 
and smoothness of motor activities and co-ordination and rapidity of bodily move* 
merits. 

In all the participating countries attempts have been made to specify instruc- 
tional objectives, as far as possible in behavioural terms, indicating the competencies 
to be attained by the learners in the cognitive, affective and psychomotor domains 
of learning. In India detailed objectives in terms of competencies to be attained 
by the learner by the end of grade V have been identified and a ''minimum learning 
continuum" has been developed. Detailed objectives for every unit of the integrated 
curriculum in every grade also have been carried out for the guidance of the tea- 
chers. Similar attempts are also being made in all the other participating countries. 

It is true that the more specific and behavioural the outcomes are, the greater 
chance there is for achieving them and assessing whether they have actually been 
achieved. However, there is one reservation that should be kept in the forefront of 
one's mind in this connection. It should be remembered that there might be some 
objectives, especially in the affective domain, that defy being put in specific objec- 
tive behavioural terms, as the actual manifestations of having achieved these objec- 
tives could be a wide spectrum of diverse forms of behaviour, and it is perhaps 
impossible to envisage all of them at the initial stages. For this reason, it may be 
prudent to accept that stating objectives beforehand exclusively in behavioural 
terms may be a very difficult, if not impossible, undertaking, specially in the affec- 
tive domain. In this context, when one considers 1 also the fact that one of the 
main aims of integrated curriculum development is the affective aspect, one cannot 
escape the conclusion that expressing objectives in measurable behavioural terms is 
not the one and only condition for 'evaluation. In short, it is only one of the means 
to the final end of effective evaluation. 

2* * Designing learning experiences 

The major activities involved in the designing of learning experiences are 
selection and organization of the content, development of instructional materials 
and teachers* guides, and selection of instructional strategies. Some of the criteria 
adopted by the particpating, countries in designing the learning experiences are as 
follows: 

(i) Learning experiences should be designed keeping in view the objectives 
of the integrated curriculum; 

(ii) Learning experiences should have transferability and utility value and 
should elicit and maintain the interests of the children; 

(iii) Learning experiences should be organized logically and psychologically 
keeping in view the instructional design and developmental stage of the 
learners; 

(iv) In organizing learning experiences, efforts may be made to develop them 
spirally and/or concentrically; and 
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(v) Varied instructional strategics should be adopted to enable children to - 
attain the expected learning outcomes. 

a) Selection and organization of content 

The content of education under the integrated approach is drawn from the 
environment and the focus is on real-life experiences and situations. In the case of 
curriculum developed by the participating countries, the child's immediate environ- 
ment in the home, school and neighbourhood provides the basis of the curriculum 
for children at the lower h .imary grades. 

In India, the integrated approach permeates all stages and components of the 
curriculum. The objectives for the primary stage of education are visualized in 
terms of the minimum competencies essential for the child to lead a rewarding 
life as an individual and as a member of the society. The competencies are related 
to the following curriculum areas: 

(i) Language; 

(ii) Mathematics; 

(iii) Environmental studies; 

(iv) Socially useful productive work; 

(v) Healthy living; and 

(vi) Creative experience. 

The content of education at the lower grades is based on the immediate en- 
vironment. As the child moves from lower grades (I and II) to the higher grades 
(III, IV, and V), he is exposed to learning situations drawn from the wider and 
distant environment of the district and state (class III), country (class IV) and the 
world (class V). Even in grades III, IV and V the wider and distant environments 
are introduced in relation to childreVs actual experiences in his neighbouring 
environment. Linkage of learning viih the child's experience is thus an important 
strategy for the integrated approach throughout the primary stage of education. 

It was observed that as the child grows older, the concept of environment 
goes on widening. At first the child is interested only in his family and then his 
school and his neighbourhood. When he reaches class III at the age of 7+ he starts 
understanding the meaning and other aspects of his city, town or district and state. 
So the study of "Delhi" is the theme for class III. The underlying idea for the 
whole curriculum of class III is that the child should feel proud of his city or state 
and shoulld realize and understand that his city or state forms a part of the country 
India. The idea of dependence for his needs on the neighbouring states is also 
highlighted. In the same way in class IV, the theme is "Our India". An idea of 
national integration, unity in diversity and interdependence has been the under- 
current throughout. The child also begins to realize that his country is a member of 
the bigger family of the world. The idea of international understanding starts taking 
shape at this stage and this is further strengthened in class V where the theme is 
"Our World". 

In all the three classes {III* IV 8c V), the content has been so organized that 
the focus remains on needs such as food, clothing, housing, health, cleanliness, 
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water, air and those related to cultural and social aspects of life, for example, in 
class IV, under the unit heading "Food", the child is introduced to; 

Variety of food that people eat; 

How food items are produced and where; 

How they are procured — the idea of markets, wholesale and retail trade, 
transportation of food; 

Social problem of hoarding of grain and other food items, smuggling, wastage; 

The idea of interdependence of states, helping the needy in times of calamities 

like drought, famine, excessive rain; 

Food preservation aspects, bringing in a lot of science; 

The ideas of population education; and 

Mathematics in relation to certain items and their production. 

Thus in all the chapters or sub-themes under this unit, the focus is on the 
child's main need, "Food". 

In Japan the main objectives of the integrated approach to teaching were: 

(i) to enable the children to develop positive and comprehensive learning attitudes; 

(ii) to develop creativity; (iii) to provide opportunities to observe natural and 
social phenomena and to increase the vocabulary and expression of the children. 
Accordingly, the content for education is centred around certain selected themes 
which involve children in a variety of activities. The major themes through which 
integrated activities are introduced are: u let us play with leaves and nuts"; "playing 
shadow"; and "winter life". In all these themes, the emphasis is on the creative 
activities of the children* For instance, the theme, "let us play with snails" brings 
the children in touch with the features of food, body shape and movement of snails 
by observing them. This lead£ to the learning of characteristics of different animals 
in the environment. The activities are designed in such a way that they integrate six 
subject areas and moral cducaticn with science as the nucleus of the activities 
under the theme. 

In Malaysia, the choice of themes was based on accepted principles of learning 
from the known to the unknown and from the child's immediate environment, 
gradually expanding to the world he lives in. The themes identified were based on 
the contents of existing National Syllabi for the four subjects. The themes are as 
follows: 

Standard I 

1> My home and my family ; 

2. Our food, drinks and our clothing; 

3. Things that help us do our work; 

4. My school and its immediate environment. 

Standard H 

1> Our needs in our everyday living; 

2. Our Public Services; 

3. The environment around us; 

4. The school and its surroundings. 
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Standard III * ' 

1^ A study of our school and its environment; 

2, * A study of people who help^tb make our life comfortable; 

3, Knowing and respecting our local festivals and celebrations; 

4, A study and appreciation of local history. * 

In Nepal also the content for the integrated curriculum is based on environ- 
mental experiences. As children move from one grade to the other, there is a 
gradual progression to the wider ^environmental situations in the higher primary 
grades. The basic assumption underlying this is that it is easy to make the learners 
progress through a series of experiences \yith the environmental situation ranging 
from the most familiar to the less familiar, or from the simpler to thp complex. 
One may start with the topics based on the immediate neighbourhood. The scope 
of the content could progressively be enlarged into issues at the district/state levels, 
regional/national levels and later on at the world level. In such, an approach it is 
possible to expose the children not only to a diversity of experiences but also to 
certain concepts, principles and problems in depth. 

In all the units of the curriculum, the lessons* activities, and teaching strategies 
are laid out in model form through a fictitious family situation. 

Class I Class H Class III 



1. 


Family members 


2. 


The child's home 


3. 


Family tasks and 




responsibilities 


4. 


Family festivals 


5. 


Birds and animals 


6. 


The child's 




neighbourhood 


7. 


Plants an,d trees 


8. 


Community festivals 


9. 


The child's school 


10. 


National festivals 


11. 


Land and water 


12. 


A shop 



Joint family members 
Neighbourhood's homes t 
Tasks and responsibilities 
of joint family * 
Family and community 
festivals 

Birds and animals 

Plants and trees 

Neighbourhood's 
school 

National festivals 
Land and water 
A shop in the neigh- 
bourhood 



Community members 
Community homes 
Tasks and responsibilities . 
of community 
Community national 
festivals 

Birds and animals 



Plants and trees 
Community school 



Land and water 

Shops in the community 



The new curriculum of primary school for lower grades in the Republic of 
Korea includes eight subject areas such as moral education, Korean language* social 
studies, mathematics, science, physical education* music* fine arts, and extra-curri- 
cular activities, with the objectives pf developing basic learning abilities, formulat- 
ing sound life habits, facilitating physical and mental growth* and promoting aesthe- 
tic pursuits. In the development of new texts and teachers guides* these subject 
areas are integrated into three broad courses in grade 1 and four courses in grade 2. 
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The integrated approach is centred around three major themes - daily life, 
inquiring life and pleasant life. These themes integrate some of the subjects included 
* in the primary education curriculum. 

The subject areas in curriculum and courses in lower grades are shown in the 
following table: 



Subjects in curriculum 



Name of courses by Grade 
Grade 1 Grade 2 



Moral education 
Korean language 
Social studies 



Daily Life 



Daily Life 



Mathematics 
Science 



Inquiring Life 



Arithmetic 
Natural World 



Physical education 
Music 

Fine arts Pleasant Life Pleasant Life 

Ex tra-curricular 

The spiral mode of curriculum development is adopted as a special strategy 
in Sri Lanka. This is to meet the situation in which distinctions between grades 
vanish and content merges automatically in small rural schools in which children of 
different levels have to study together under the same teacher. Through this means, 
an opportunity is given to the teacher to help the children to proceed at their own 
pace, without compartmentalizing them strictly into grade levels 

In Thailand the integrated curriculum was launched to improve the existing 
curriculum of grades I and II with special reference to tw*? 'reap of study, i,c. 
character development and work-oriented education. The curriculum related to 
these areas is centred around three major themes covering the following three 
units of study: 

Unit 1 

We help ourselves — 

i) Our happiness (playing, singing, dancing and painting); 

ii) Good health (basic movement, interchange playing); 

iii) Our behaviour (eating, sleeping, discretion, paying respect); 

iv) Our clothing (choosing, cleaning and keeping of clothing, dressing). 

Unit 2 

We help our parents - 

i) House work (receiving guests, housekeeping, cleaning and decorating, 
auxiliary work, storing of household belongings); 

ii) Home gardening (planting and growing flowers, kitchen gardening); 

iii) Making happy home life (no quarell.'ng, no lying, no stealing), 
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"Unit 3 i ■ 

We live with others - 

i) Co-operation; 

ii) Open mindedness; * K 

iii) Forgiveness; 

iv) Honesty. 

b"l Development of instructional materials 

Once the content is selected and organized, the next task in the development 1 
of the integrated curriculum is the development of instructional material s.includu^ 
teachers' guides. In all the participating countries the kind of materials developed 
are curriculum plans, textbooks, workbooks and teacjiers' guides. Teacher*, super- 
visors, psychologists, content specialists and e valuators are involved in the prepara- 
tion of the instructional materials. 

c) Selection of instructional strategies * ** 

The selection of appropriate instructional strategies is very important f° r the 
achievement of instructional objectives underlying the integrate cf curriculum. The 
starategies should be applicable to the local classroom situation. They should also 
lead to the development of desirable attitudes, higher mental ability and learning 
how to learn. * 

The instructional process in the integrated approach involves a relationship 
between learners and materials, the presentation of content to the learners and the 
activities the learners and teachers carry out. There is, however, no single particular . 
instructional strategy which could be considered to be the best In the case of the 
integrated approach. Different objectives might be achieved through different 
bstructional strategies. 1 

In the case of the integrated curriculum, the instructional strategy should be 
more learner-centred and activity-oriented. The teachers should try to develop a' 
conducive atmosphere for learning by assisting the learners to gather appropriate 
information, by providing learning guidance and feedback to the learners about their 
progress towards the objectives and by playing an active role in the learning process 
through active participation in their activities. In other Tvords, the role of the tea- 
cher in the integrated approach is more of a guide and helpfcr to the learners rather 
than merely a communicator of knowledge* \ 

Prominent among the instiuctional strategies at the lower primary grades as 
practised in the participating countries are discussion, role-playing, field trips, to* 
places of importance, and activities arid games. In most cases visits are undertaken'!, 
by the learners along with their teachers to places of interest and practical signifi- 
cance around the school or the village. The ir/imediate environment as observed and 
experienced by the child becomes an important part of learning, since it provides 
opportunities for concrete experiences dealing with a variety of environmental 
situations, events arid problems. The visits around the localities could facilitate the 
development of the ability to observe things in one's environment, changes that 
take place in the environment, and the interrelationships among and inter- 
dependence between human beings md other living things, 
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Children at the primary grades, especially those in the lower primary grades, 
enjoy games and other activities bite reciting poems, participating in quizzes, draw* 
inland making collages. These poitfd be resourcefully used as an instructional 
strategy in an integrated approach to teaching. Since some of these activities pro- 
vide for co-operation among team members and competition between teams or 
between individuals, they foster a co-operative and competitive spirit in the children. 

Another instructional, strategy which is used with advantage in the integrated 
approach is the project method. In this method real-life situations whic^tend ^hem- 
. - selves to exploration are chosen, anil learners work tth the project either individually 
or in groups seeking answers to the questions formulated for investigation. In such 
. * projects the learners ar^«^osed to all the steps involved in the process of problem 
solving. ^ ^ j. - 

A variety of instructional strategies are used by the countries . anticipating in 
the Joint Innovative Project* In India the following instructional strategies have 
been adopted in schoojs in which the integrated curriculum is introduced: 

* i) . Learning through r elevant- and" mean ingfuf activities for\eaeh gra^e-basad, 
on local'environment; 

ii) r Directing the process of learning, towards, the attainment of the competen- 

cies and no more memorization of fac£s; ' * 

iii) Introduction of group activities for co-operation and socialization; « . 

iv) Identification of activities* in which 'children participate daily' or very 
often for developing good habits, character formation and value orienta- 

v) Active observation and exploration of the environment by t the children 
for developing scientific skills and attitudes; and *»' 

vi) Remedial individualized fhstructlon for mastery learning of basic. skills 
in language and mathematics. % 

* * 
Similar strategies are also addptec^ in Japan, .Malaysia, Nepal, Republic of 
Korea, Sri Lanka and Thailand. 

In Japan it is widely recognized that there is a needdo introduce a 'variety of 
learning activities beyond the walls of subject areas so tlffit the children can parti- 
cipate actively .in the teaching-learning processes : For example, in the case of social 
studies, maps, chronological tables, statistics, graphs, debate, observation, in addi- 
tion to the use of audio-visual. equipment and materials, are common tools for teac- 
ing. Attempts are also made to incorporate writing of essays, singing songs, playing 
rhyth&ic movement or drama in the process of teaching of social studies so that 
children can actively participate in the learning programme. 

" In Malaysia, emphasis is also laid on classroom management and organization. 
Since learning takes place within and outside the classroom, in the school and class- 
room context, the teacher plays a salient role in facilitating learning. An important 
consideration is the creation of a conducive learning environment through the 
organization or reorganization of classroom space, furniture and learning activities 
that encourage active participation by the learners. ■* 
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Classroom organization relates to the arrangement of physical objects such as 
desks and chairs, cupboards, display boards and the creation of various learning 
corners. Such an organization should bring about greater interaction between the , 
teacher and the learner* between two learners, and between the learners and learning 

materials. > 

Emphasis is also laid on small groups in individualize*! instruction. Learning 
is made more interesting and meaningful through the use of a variety of instructional 
materials such as educational games, graded markacards, reading cards and other 
materials. 

Rural schools, often through force of circumstance, have no alternative but to 
group children of many abilities and levels together, because of the fact that they 
have only one or two teachers available to serve them. This situation, rather than 
being a token of impoverished circumstances, could be turned into a positive tactic 
for making learning exciting for all the children. This is doubly so in the case of 
integrated subject content, as various educationally sound principles may be applied 
practically, such as peer learning, appreciation of abilities other than purely acade- 
mic ones, exposure to a variety of circumstances, group effort and group dynamics. 

These and miny other similar devices may have to be resorted to in order to 
make integrated learning of subject content a reality to be actually experienced in 
schools* - 

v. 
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Chapter IV 

IMPLEMENTING INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 

Implementation here refers to the final part in the scheme of things when a 
decision is made by a country to launch the integrated curriculum or adopt the 
integrated approach* It can be assumed that this decision would only be taken 
after the project had gone through all the steps discussed earlier in the previous 
chapter. These steps are necessary in order to ensure the smooth implementation 
and success of the programme. Among the member countries participating in the 
project, India and Thailand can be said to havejreached this operational part of the 
programme and have implemented the integrated curriculum. The Republic of 
Korea has completed its tryout and will be 'implementing the programme nation- 
wide in 1982. Malaysia's pilot project ended in 19*81 and, as a result of a policy 
decision it has instituted a new project to try out a new r primary school curriculum 
with emphasis on the 3Rs. The experience gained from the pilot project, however, 
have served as valuable inputs for the new primary schocfl curriculum project* Japan 
is now at the experimental stage and NIER expects that the integrated approach will 
be implemented throughout the country when the Ministry of Education revises the 
course of study sometime in the 1980s. 4 Nepal has been testing the integrated 
curriculum materials and it will take two more years to evaluate their effectiveness. 
Sri Lanka has completed tfie first cycle of implementation up to grade V. In view 
of the findings that surfaced in the first cycle, activities to support and enrich the 
integrated programme are being designed and put into operation now. 

r 

Organizational Structure for Curriculum Implementation 

In order to activate the programme, the human resource component has to 
be commissioned to operate as a well-built network of people and organizations* 
The organizational set-up for the responsibilities at various levels would have to be 
clearly specified including those at central, regional and local levels, and personnel 
provided for the institutional framework. The experiences of the participating 
countries clearly indicate that there is a chain of institutions/agencies involved in 
the implementation of the integrated curriculum, 

Although the organizational structures vary in the participating countries, 
there are however many common threads. In every country, the curriculum innova- 
tions are carried out through a central-level research organization* These institutes 
are known by different names* In India, the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT) workj in collaboration with the network of State 
Councils of Educational Research and Training (SCERTS) c br the State Institutes 
of Education (SIE) in each of the states* In Japan, the National Institute of Educa* 
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tional Research (NIER) monitors the innovations. In Malaysia, Sri Lanka and Thai!- 
land, it is the Curriculum development Centre (CDC). In Nepal, the Curriculum 
Textbook Supervision Development Centre monitors the programme. In the Re- 
public of Korea, it is the Korean Educational Development Institute (KEDI). 

The centraHevel monitoring institutions work in collaboration with a large 
number of intermediary agencies at <Jie state or district level. In India, each state/ 
union territory has % Director of Education and education officers at the district 
and block levels. The NCERT works in collaboration with the SCERTs and SIEs 
and also involves the education officers. In addition, teacher training institutions 
located in the neighbourhood also provide gt 'dance and report back to the SCERTs 
the progress of the project. In Japan, the Chiba Education Centre at the prefecture 
level plans, implements ant* "Muates the programme in the schools. In Malaysia, 
the CDC works in collaboration with Directors of State Education Departments, 
state oranizers and district supervisors. In Nepal, the National Curriculum, Text- 
book and Supervision Development Centre (CTSDC) implements the programme 
through Regional Education Directorates (RED) and District Education Officers 
(DEOs). In the Republic of Korea, KEDI works through a number of Committees 
of subject matter specialists, writers, and illustrators, In Sri Lanka, the CDC has 
supporting supervisory staff at the district level. In Thailand, the CDC works in 
co-operation with the Central Supervisory Unit, the Regional Supervisory Unit and 
the Provincial Supervisory Unit. 

Eatth of the agencies makes a well-defined contribution towards the achieve- 
ment of the purpose of integrated curriculum. 

the Implementation Process 

As reflected above, in most countries, a specific agency, division or department 
of the Ministry of Education would be entrusted with the responsibility of looking 
after various aspects of the project implementation. Except in very special circum- 
stances where extraordinary events precipitate governments into sudden action, it 
is customary for most countries to implement the integrated curriculum in stages 
beginning with the f'rst grade of the primary school and moving upwards one grade 
at a time eiich year. 

As the programme gains strength and begins to be accepted as a possible alter 
native to other known learning systems, the focus of attention shifts from its image 
of being only an interesting oddity to a feasible challenging goal that is worth a try. 
It is at this stage that there should be evidence of serious support from all quarters 
to those courageous enough to venture to try the innovation. Such support may be 
shown in various ways. For instance, even after the pilot experimental project is 
over, it is useful for the division or department of the Ministry of Education re- 
sponsible for looking after the project implementation to keep in close contact 
with selected schools or teachers who may work in active partnership with the 
design teams In trying out particular materials or methods. Such schools are named 
associated schools in Sri Lanka and the teachers involved arc called " key -personnel" 
in Malaysia. 
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A further device for helping to generate interest in the programme is the 
informal organization of study groups at a local level with the specific purpose of 
finding solutions to some common problems on a collective basis. Such a measure 
has the added advantage that the participants so involved can develop their own 
strengths on a self-help basis without waiting helplessly for assistance to be provided 
through in-service education courses. Further, through such study groups, it would 
be possible for the central agency to assess suitability of guidelines, teachers 1 guides 
and other materials that have been produced for the project It might well turn 
out that such guidelines are either too general for application in a particular local 
situation or too rigid to the extent that very little flexibility is given to practising 
teachers to devise their own content or strategies. Such inflexibility would certainly 
inhibit the teaching styles and potential of creative teachers and make them feel 
bound by the shackles of a rigidly structured curriculum that brooks no deviations* 

Constant monitoring of the progress of the project shuld be made so that 
modifications and refinements of the programme can be effected. The Republic of 
Korea is already committed to launch a curriculum evaluation project for quality 
control in 1982 along with the nation-wide dissemination of the integrated pro- 
gramme. 

Effective montoring of the programme constitutes a very important activity 
and will be discussed in greater detail under formative and summative evaluation in 
Chapter V. 

The Role of the Teachers in Implementing the Integrated Curriculum 

While the rote of all the concerned agencies is significant, the teacher plays 
a very crucial rote in the effective implementation of the integrated curriculum* He 
is a vital link between the objectives and the children* It is he who interprets and 
uses all the instructional materials to the best advantage of the child. By adopting 
appropriate strategies of teaching-learning, he ensures a gradual but sure growth 
of the child towards the objective of all-round development. 

On the basis of the experience of the participating countries, the specific roles 
of a teacher in the context of the implementation of integrated curriculum can be 
summarised as follows: 

^ - Identifying the learning needs of the children; 

- Identifying suitable activities and learning situations related to the child's 
cn vtronment; 

- Organizing the activities to ensure maximum participation of the child; 

- Ci ;ating a pleasant environment for the child in the school; 

- Developing a programme of daily activities which will help the child to 
acquire desired good habits and values; 

- Ensuring mastery learning of the basic skills of language and mathematics; 

- Ensuring full realization of the cognitive and affective objectives of the 
integrated programme; and 

- Fostering values through the teacher's own example. 

In addition to the above roles in t!ie school, the teacher can also be introduced 
to the rkvelopment of the curriculum plan and instructional material** as has been 
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experimented with in India* In this process, the teacher gets thoroughly acquainted 
with the new curriculum and he can implement it easily and with conviction* 

With an innovative project such as this, teachers need to be systematically 
oriented to proper procedures and methods if they are to play their roles effectively* 
The training of teachers is taken up separately in Chapter VI* 

Strategies for Promoting Effective Curriculum Implementation 

With any curriculum innovation* it is very important for those involved in its 
implementation to consider strategies for ensuring continued interest in the project* 
A concerted effort should be made by all to disseminate information on various 
aspects of the project to as many members of the educational spectruifi as possible* 
A simple but effective method is through the publication of a periodic magazine* 
newsletter or a bulletin* Such a publication can serve the purpose of nudging 
teachers to further innovation by setting out ideas picked up by the central commit* 
tee through their library research or personal visits abroad. As time goes on and the 
work gets decentralized, provision may be made for similar magazines on a regional 
basis so that more teachers can talk about their 'doings* while the best innovations 
can be still highlighted in the national magazine* 

Another alternative would be to include articles or write-ups on the country's 
experiences in existing educational journals as is being practised in most of the 
participating countries* 

At some stage in the project* there may also be need to open up resource 
centres in different regions of the countr/ that will be a source of steady support 
to the programme. At these resource centres teachers may see prototypes of instruc* 
tional materials such as audiovisual teaching aids, learning games and kits. Work* 
shops too may be held at these centres, specially designed to help teachers to make 
their own teaching aids using low*cost materials* or even informal discussion groups 
may be gathered together there to talk on specific issues arising in their work. 
Decentralization of curriculum development, often discussed but rarely practised, 
might become a reality through these informal attempts by teachers to thrash out 
ideas and produce teaching and learning materials* 

Grouping of schools into small manageable clusters of 5 or 6, intended to serve 
the two-way purpose of helping each other and planning co-ordinated programmes 
of action, is^ another strategy to keep innovation alive* These small closely*knit 
groups may then form into larger networks for wider representation of teachers* 
views and broader dissemination of information on teaching techniques* This was 
found to be a very fruitful device when it was tried out on a trial basis in a few 
representative neighbourhoods in Sri Lanka and is suggested as a major educational 
strategic change in the proposal for reforms in education to be implemented there 
shortly* Thailand has some 400 schools of varying size and standard all over the 
country being equipped and designated as 1 der schools. Such schools serve as 
models and provide guidance for other schools in the area on how the integrated 
curriculum can be effectively implemented. In Malaysia and the Republic of Korea, 
combined school^bascd workshops and combined classes/ workshops are held which 
serve as forums for teachers to exchange ideas and share their experiences. 
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Educational broadcasting (both radio and television) is another possibility 
which can be considered, as has been done in Japan and is being planned in the 
Republic of Korea. 

It must be reiterated that the most important educational consideration which 
can contribute towards the success of the integrated curriculum is the degree of 
flexibility given to the teacher to explore new ground and to gain insights into the 
almost limitless possibilities of integration. 

Issues and Problems in implementing Integrated Curriculum 

Implementation of experimental projects in integrated curriculum will need to 
be subjected to close scrutiny and public dialogue in order that issues and problems 
may be brought up and dealt with if necessary through amendments to the original 
framework. 

A few obvious issues that may come up are listed below: 

i) The innovative nature of the changes may produce extremists, who 
through lack of understanding may give wrong interpretations to key 
concepts and thereby spread discench*ntment with the whole programme; 

ii) The demands on the teachers in terms of capacity and time may be too ' 
exacting. For instance, lacking constant professional contact required to 
keep up the necessary motivation, they may relapse into the easier and 
familiar method of dispensing of knowledge. Again, being already over* 
worked handling large classes, they may find it time-consuming to wade 
through long-winded teachers* guides or follow extensive pupil evaluation 
procedures. In either case they would find the programme impracticable 
and gradually fall back into their accustomed traditional ways of teach* 
ing;and 

iii) Too much emphasis on integration might well overshadow the important 
elements in the separate disciplines, especially in the case of basic skill 
building subject areas such as language and mathematics. 

- In rural contexts, the teacher enjoys an autonomous prestigious 
position as 'the one who knows*. If he feels that his standing in 
society would be lowered by the demand on him to be only a facili* 
tator of learning, to get the assistance of other adults for the teaching 
process and to reduce the use of external discipline, he or she may 
feel threatened and insecure and thereby build up an aversion towards 

* the programme; 

- In rural contexts, the teacher enjoys and autonomous prestigious 
their children, specially in academic subjects. They emphasize these 
aspects greatly, even going to the extent of subjecting small children 
to 'private tuition' after school hours; and 

- Finally, there arc other common problems related to the evaluation 
of the curriculum in the participating countries. Prominent among 
them are the vagueness in statement of objectives causing difficulty 
in developing appropriate evaluation criteria, delay in carrying out the 
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evaluation, lack of trained curriculum evaluators and inadequate 
resources. 

Try-out anil Revision of Integrated Curriculum 

In the programme of integrating curriculum development, it is noticeable 
that almost all countries have undertaken or are in the process of implementing the 
reforms on a limited scale, in order to allow time for teachers to feci their way and 
for the material to be experimented with as far as possible. By whatever name one 
calls them - be they pilot, experimental or laboratory schools — the work goes on 
slowly and steadily generating confidence in the people who are carving out new 
^round and lighting up the path for those who will fo'Jow. The experience of these 
first-timers will be valuable as they help to set limits, hrow up difficulties and con- 
straints, highlight shortcomings and set patterns of workable procedures. 

The designers of the integrated curriculum need to determine how successful 
the curriculum has been in terms of the performance of each individual learner, 
in terms of a group of learners in field conditions. For this, individual try-out, 
group try-out and field try-out are carried out respectively. 

c For trying out the curriculum, the learners are engaged in the designed learning 
experiences. CriterioJJ^tfsts are applied to determine whether the learners have 
attained <he ohjscfcives or not. The try-out would provide data on the objectives 
which arp attained by all or most or a few or none of the learners. If a large number 
of learners fail to attain the specified objectives, it is necessary to have a close look 
at the different components of the curriculum and revise it. 

All the participating countries are in the process of field try-out of the inte- 
grated curriculum. 

In India under the project PECR a detailed scheme has been developed for 
trying out the integrated curriculum. Teachers arc provided with evaluation pro- 
formas at the time of the introduction of the integrated curriculum. The teachers 
are asked to record detailed observations on the proformas. Later on, for pooling 
the observation of teachers and experience on all the aspects of the integrated 
curriculum, working group meetings of selected teachers are held. In these meetings 
all aspects of the curriculum inclqding the instructional materials are analysed and 
guidelines for improvement of the curriculum and instructional materials arc pre- 
pared. On the basis of these, the instructional materials are modified. 

In Malaysia, strategies and materials for the integrated approach were initially 
designed and developed based on experiences in six laboratory schools. Subse- 
quently these strategies and materials were tried out in 22 pilot schools and were 
further revised based on feedback from the try-out. 

In the KcpubHc of Korea a massive nationwide level field trial has been undci- 
taken since tfarch 1981. 438 teachers and 25,033 students from 34 elementary 
schools (three schools from each city and province level and four schools from 
Seoul, Iu\c participated in the trial. Newly developed texts and teachers' guides 
have been tried out in these schools and the results of the try-out have been col- 
lected and analysed with a view to revising the materials in a substantial way. A 
wide range of data on the de\ eloped programmes has been collected through a lot of 
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different sources such as students, teachers, administrators and subject experts, 
according to the criteria on evaluating those new programmes. For the collection 
of data analysis sheets of texts and teacher's guides, classroom observation sheets 
questionnaires for teachers, students, and parents, interview schedules for subject 
experts, and tests of basic learning skills and learning achievement were developed 
and used as research tools. The revision of developed programmes based on the 
field trial has taken such procedures as collection <?f data, analysis of data, decision- 
making on revision; revision of the draft, first deliberation by MOE, second revision 
and deliberation by MOE, approval and mass production for dissemination. The 
work for revision has been carried out in close collaboration with MOE. 

Systematic try-out of the integrated curriculum was also undertaken in Japan, 
Nepal, Sri Lanka and Thailand. Following the try-out, the revision and improve* 
ment of the curriculum were undertaken in all the participating countries. 

Improvement of Instructional Materials and the Curriculum 

The try-out of the instructional materials and the curriculum help in making 
decisions about improving the different components of the curriculum* The kinds 
of improvement that may be made as a result of the try-out of the materials and 
instructional strategies arc multifarious. The try-out may suggest, for example, that 
some objectives have to be modified or abandoned. It may indicate the need to 
design remedial or preparatory learning experiences. Perhaps the sequence of learn- 
ing activities may need to be modified in order to attain the objectives. Try-out 
may also indicate the need to revise the teaching strategies because of their inade- 
quacy in leading the children to the attainment of the objectives. Perhaps it may 
also indicate the inadequacy or appropriateness of the role of the teachers in imple- 
menting the curriculum, 

The improvement of the curriculum, therefore, is made on the bads of the 
identification ot its strengths and weaknesses in terms of the expected outcomes, 
Imrovement of the curriculum involves checking back through the earlier phases of 
its development, identifying and remedying the weaknesses. After modification, 
the revised curriculum is again evaluated to assess its effectiveness. The procedures 
involved in the evaluation of the curriculum are discussed in the following chapter. 
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Chapter V 

EVALUATION OF INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 

There is a general acceptance in all the countries participating in the Joint 
Innovative Project that evaluation should form an integral part of the process of 
development of the integrated curriculum. Curriculum evaluation is the process 
of systematic collection and analysis of information useful for making judgements 
and decisions about the effectiveness of a curriculum. Evaluation is envisaged to be 
a tool to be US ed in understanding how human groups may be helped to^work 
together in reaching for common goals, not as a symbol for passing judgement oV for 
laying the blame at someone's door. If help is to be offered in order to nip pro- 
blems or shortcomings in the bud, it goes without argument that evaluation, in 
addition to its summativc function of rounding up any programme has also to be 
the formative guiding light that "Iceeps the programme continuously on its straight 
and often precarious path. In short, evaluation takes cognizance of the fact that 
'process 1 as well as 'product* is important. Reports on the project in integrated 
curriculum development indicate that all the participating countries have taken or 
are planning definitive action in this regard. 

Purpose of Evaluation 

The major purpose of evaluation of the integrated curriculum, therefore, is 
to gather the kinds of information and data required to assess the adequacy and 
appropriateness of the objectives of the curriculum, materials developed and the 
processes involved in curriculum development and to make rational decisions about 
the adoption, continuance, modification and rejection of the curriculum in a given 
context. The evaluation of the integrated curriculum involves three major aspects 
in the development and implementation of it, i.e. objectives, materials and processes. 

The evaluation of objectives is aimed at gathering data to determine the extent 
to which: (i) the objectives are appropriate to the levels of the cognitive, affective 
and psychomotor learning and development of the learners; (ii) the objectives are 
achieved; and (iii) the objectives are desirable in a given context* The evaluation of 
the materials is carried out to assess their effectiveness in attaining the expected 
learning outcomes by the learners. Process evaluation involves a systematic attempt 
to gather data and judge the effectiveness of the instructional events and procedures 
adopted for the development of the curriculum. Process evaluation would deal 
with the description of the learning experiences provided to the students, kinds of 
activities planned, kinds of socio -emotional climate within which the activities are 
conducted, level of satisfaction of learners in the process of learning, organization 
of classrooms for instruction, group interaction and a variety of other activities 
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carried out during instruction, it would also assess the extent to which the activi- 
ties, experiences and interactions arc consistent with those presumed or intended 
by the integrated curriculum plan. Other aspects which arc dealt with by the 
profess evaluation are the extent to which the intended interaction between the 
learners, materials and teachers is facilitated and inhibited and the factors hinder* 
ing the achievement of the intended outcomes and the like. 

Formative Evaluation 

Evaluation activities in most of the participating countries are undertaken at 
every stage of curriculum development and both formative and summative evalua* 
tion techniques arc used. Formative evaluation of the integrated curriculum is 
carried out when it is in the process of its development and implementation. For- 
mative evaluation has the primary purpose of improving the ongoing processes in 
curriculum development, including instructional strategies adopted and learning 
materials developed on the basis of the attainment of objectives by the learners. 
It helps to overcome problems or shortcomings in the process of curriculum devel- 
opment. It also helps to keep the curriculum development process in the desired 
direction. 

Although the evaluation of the progress of the learners may be used to pro- 
nounce the final verdict on the future of any programme, educational achievement 
of learners may itself be a function of many other supportive activities, the collec- 
tive effort of all which results in the success or otherwise of the total programme* 
All these activities need to be evaluated constantly and cirtically in order to achieve 
maximum results. For instance, the whole process of inter-related activities calls 
for constant checking and amendment. 

First comes the original statement of the concept of integrated curriculum 
development as accepted by each country and the pattern of implementation 
selected as best suited in the context of the country. These two fundamental 
decisions depend on the scope and in-depth analysis of the base-line data collected 
in the country as well as on the extent of the study of experiences in other count- 
tries. These aspects deserve attentive rescrutiny in any evaluation. Next comes 
the necessity to look closely a^the aims, goals and objectives and see whether they 
tit best the needs that had been highlighted by the study of the prevailing situation 
in the country. 

The design of the programme in its totality is the next link to be examined 
in the process of evaluation. It is necessary to study the inter -relationships between 
its parts^for weak points in the links that would block the steady flow of activity 
towards achieving the final goals. 

The process of implementation is the pivotal point that needs the closest 
scrutiny in an evaluation of the programme. The curriculum development model 
selected deserves attention first as all subsequent activities would evolve from it. 

The next major aspect is the study of the content and the curriculum material 
produced for introducing U. in the content analysis, some criteria should be set up, 
not only to ascertain wKfeftter they are in line with the goals and objectives but also 
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to examine whether the concept of integration has been incorporated, particularly 
the relevance to real-life situations. 

In the early stage of developing curriculum materials, it is advisable that for- 
mative evaluation in the form of mini-tryout be used. The feedback from this 
operation will help in the improvement of the materials* In order to obtain com- 
prehensive feedback, teachers, students, parents as well as those who develop the 
materials should be consulted. Consideration of the concept of integration of the 
curriculum in relation to the materials and their utilization should also be given 
priority. The focus should be whether or not the materials facilitate the teaching- 
learning process in line with the-integrated concept 

Simultaneous with this, there should be an evaluation of the methods and 
procedures adopted in the in-service and pre-service education of teachers, the 
briefing and orientation given to administrators and supportive professionals. 

The last and binding link in the implementation stage is the efficient function- 
ing of the management process of the whole undertaking without which nothing can 
be achieved. This would involve the persons, teams and organizations that would 
make up the human component of support to the programme. Their roles, responsi- 
bilities and the effective flow of action between them should come into focus for 
some scrutiny at this stage. Another subject for evaluation here would be the 
supportive action research activities that have been undertaken to buttress the 
effort for integrating curricula and also the steady flow of information to all 
quarters from policy makers to the community at large without which many pro- 
grammes flounder and come to a dead halt. 

One important aspect that deserves special attention in evaluating the processes 
is the appropriateness of we procedures, strategies, and techniques utilized in 
formulating objectives, selecting and organizing learning experiences, developing 
materials, trying out, and evaluating outcomes. The principles stated for erch step 
of curriculum development should serve as criteria of evaluating the processes. 

The evaluation of the integrated curriculum also should take into account 
specifically the following: 

a) Freedom of the teachers and the learners to carry out the teaching-learn- 
ing activities} 

b) Use of activities which would develop intellectual, aesthetic and creative 
abilities and foster social responsibility; " 

c) Consistency in the use of integrated approach in the classroom as well as 
outside the classroom; 

d) Use of locally available resources for teaching-learning processes; 

e) Promotion of leadership qualities among the learners as well as initiative 
in learning; 

Q Promotion of socially useful productive work; and 

g) Practice of flexible use of time in the teaching-learning situations. 

Summative Evaluation 

Summative evaluation is carried out after the curriculum is developed and 
implemented. One of the majoi objectives of summative evaluation of the in- 
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tegrated curriculum is to assess the final products in terms of the expected outcomes 
or outputs. The major focus of the sumraative evaluation is on the internal effi- 
ciency and external effectiveness or validity of the integrated curriculum. The 
evaluation of internal efficiency involves a continuous process of checking to ascer- 
tain the internal consistencies among the components of the curriculum or tasks 
involved in the process of its development* Evaluation of external validity is con- 
ccrnedSvith the assessment of the materials and programmes developed in terms of 
their utilization and impact in relation to the expected outcomes* 

Reports on the pjoject on integrated curriculum carried out by countries parti- 
cipating in the Joint Innovative Project, indicated that all the countries have been 
engaged in the formative and summative^ evaluation of the curriculum. In these 
countries the evaluation of the interated curriculum .is carried out as a continuous 
process with built-in flexibility for appropriate ^modifications whenever required. 
TSe evaluation of the integrated curriculum is undertaken in the formative stage in 
the" curriculum development as well as in the largfc" scale implementation stage to 
assess whether the curricjflum has contributed t6 the realization of the national 
goals of education. Thg/teachers involved in the use of the integrated curriculum 
are also acquainted wim the tasks and procedures involved in the evaluation of it. 
In addition, criterion referenced evaluation techniques are conducted to find out 
the extent to which the learners are actually progressing towards the expected 
behavioural outcomes. Norm-referenced evaluation techniques are also adopJted to 
compare the effectiveness of the integrated curriculum as compared to the existing 
traditional subject-based curriculum* 

The current practice in most of the participating countries is to form an evalua- 
f tion team to carry ourthe evaluation activities. It should be understood, however, 
that not only tke evaluation team but other personnel sijch as teachers, supervisors* 
administrators, parents and community people would have to take part in curri- 
culum evaluation as welh Their roles would be to provide feedback to the curricu- 
lum developers, and especially to the evaluation team. ' * 

In India* trKT curriculum and instructional materials prepared under the. in* 
tegrated approach, arc continuously evaluated by school leathers, supervisory 
officers, State Primary Curriculum Development Cells and National Council of 
Educational Researched Training* 

Working groups are organized at each level where a two-way process is gone 
through. Evaluation is done on the basis of feedback and at the same time dissemi- 
nation of new ideas also takes place. The curricMlum and the instructional material 
arc revised and improved on the basis of the discussions. 

For summatjvc evaluation, recently a high level committee was appointed 
which will review the position and recommend the use of curnculupi in all the 
schools. ' 

Evaluation* of integrated curriculum in Japan \ s carried out hy individual , 
schools which tiave adopted the integrated approach. In the experimental project 
too, evaluation of teaching plans (curriculum) has been made by teachers who 
participated in the project withyassistancc from Chiba Education Centre and the 
National insttute for Educational RcscarctvfNlEft)* 
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In Malaysia, formative equation was carried out at every stage of the project. 
^This was considered essential and it provided the basis for making modifications in 
both strategies and material development Based on feedback from the formative 
evaluation, the project changed direction from the approach called "Centres of 
Intent" to the ''thematic approach." 

Project team members were involved in the designing ?jid data collection of 
the summative evaluation, while data analysis and interpretation were carried out 
by external evaluators. The summative evaluation /ocused attention on an assess- 
ment of: (1) teachers* skills and attitudes in implementing the integrated approach; 
(2) pupils' learning in terms of acquisition of concepts, skills and attitudes; (3) 
classroom situations with respect to management and organization of learning 
activities; ahd (4) the role of the head teachers in determining the degree of success 
of the project. A number of assessment tools w<ere used including interviews, 
observation schedulesjxhecklists and achievement and other tcsti* 

In Nepal, the formative evaluation of the curriculum is done with the help of 
teachers. The draft curriculum is tried out in the schools and is sent back to the 
Curriculum Textbook and Supervision Development Centre (CTSDC) along with 
the comments of the teachers for improvement ancj i sion. Based on this, the 
curriculum is modified ^ptd sent to the Curriculum T .elopment and Innovation 
Committee. After making modifications, if any, it goes to the Curriculum and 
Textbook Coordinating Committee which consists pf educationists, administrators 
and experts from different fields. After obtaining the approval of this committee, 
the curriculum is implemented on a wider scale. During the formative evaluatipn 
stage, experts from CTSDC, District Education Officers and supervisors supervise 
the classroom activities, interview the teachers and students, and conduct^nini- 
tests to evaluate the curriculum. 

In the Republic of Korea, while developing integrated curriculum, the Korean 
Educational Development Institute (KEDI) has collected a lot of evaluation data 
from a wide range of sources. Those data include teachers' analyses of draft curri- 
cular materials, opinions from teachers, students and parents, classroom observa- 
^tion data, studerits* scores of basic learning skill tests and learning achievement tests. 
All these data have ^een analysed and utilized to fe&l. back into the revision of 
draft 'materials. The impact of the netV approach in terms of student achievement 
is still in the process of analysis and the results are expected to be available soon. 
Right after the nation-wide implementation, KEDI will conduct a curriculum 
evaluation project to find out whether there is Sterne discrepancy between the 
6bjectives and practices in new approaches. The main focus of the evaluation 
project is to maintain the integrated programme with quality 1 control. The accu- 
mulated results of this project will provide a sound basts for improving the on-going 
programmes as well as for the next cycle reformation of national curriculum. 

In Sri Lanka, the evaluation of the cuiriculum and the schools programmes is . 
carriecj out by the Ministry of Education through its field offices. Evaluation of 
the integrated curricular materials, experimental try-out and implementation at 
the school letfel on a limited scale are undertaken by the Gurriculum Development 
Centre (CDC) in Sri Lanka.* 
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* The only country in which curriculum evaluation is carried out by ©ther' 
agencies as well as the curriculum development agency is Thailand 

The formative evaluation is conducted by the Curriculum Development Centre. 
This type of evaluation has been carried out approximately twice a year to cover 
all primary schools in the country* Financial support has been transferred from the 
Department of Curriculum and Instructional Development to all Provincial Educa- 
tion Office? \o that each can conduct its own follow-up study for all primary schools 
jgp that province. This has been done in line with the Curriculum Development 
Centre's regular follow-up study. "The guidelines for evaluation and follow-up 
have been given to all Provincial Educational Offices but the follow-up schedule 
deprfcis upon each office's convenience. 

The summative evaluation is conducted by the Educational Research and 
Planning Centre* This type of evaluation has been carried out at the end of each 
school year by research teams from the Centre usirig observation, interviews, and 
testing as means of data collection. 9 

The present primary school curriculum in Thailand has been implemented 
nation-wide only one grade per year since 1978., Thus, at this writing, the present 
curriculum has been used in schools only up to grade IV and its strengths and weak- 
nesses have been evaluated by "the research teams mentioned above. The 65 pilot 
schools, however, are using the try-out version of grades V and VI curricula. The 
summative evaluation done in these schools is to compare their students' achieve- 
ment with those in ordinary schools which are using the 1960 version of grades V 
and VI curricula. 

The techniques of evaluation used in most of the participating countries are 
similar. Prominent among the techniques used are the study of written and docu- 
mented material sample surveys, personal observations, discussions with profes- 
sionals, teachers, parents and all others associated with the development of the 
curr. ' *m, and experimental approach ard research studies using scientific techni- 
ques. The evaluation instruments commonly used are tests, questionnaire^* inter- 
views, checklists and observation schedules* 

When the data from a summative evaluation is available and has been studied, 
there remains -the activity of making decisions and following them up. Major 
changes, amendments in any one of the stages mentioned above may be necessary 
and the ,who!e process of curriculum deve(ppment may need to be recycled. 

If, however, the results of the evaluation show promising trends, three activities 
seem necessary. Firstly, the weak points id^ptified by the evaluation exercise at 
different links in the chain should be strengthened and remedial measures should 
be taken to rectify mistakes of omission and commission. Next, the subsequent 
action necessary for further expansion or consolidation of the programme should 
he designed and put into operation through a continuing phase of curriculum 
development and implementation. Finally, die successes, the problems and the 
issues worthy of public attention should be highlighted through dissemination of 
information both for national and international consumption, using all communica- 
tion channels available through various forms of mass media. 
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Strategies for Evaluation of Learning Outcomes 

In the case of integrated approach to teaching it is necessary to evolve appro- 
priate strategies for evaluating the learning outcomes* Since integrated teaching 
involves interdisciplinary teaching and learning, it requires a different approach as 
compared to the subject-based approach* Most of the countries participating in the 
project are still in the process pf developing an appropriate strategy for evaluating 
learning outcomes of learners who have been trained under the integrated curri- 
culum* * 

In India in classes I and II* oral questioning and observation are the main 
methods of assessing children's progress in affective and cognitive domains. A 
record of progress of each child is maintained. Written tests are given only for some 
aspects of language and mathematics. 

In Malaysia, stress is laid on continuous assessment and monitoring of the 
progress of the learners through systematic correction of their work and keeping 
a record of their progress. For this purpose different proformas have been devel- 
oped. Records are kept on the cognitive, affective and psychomotor aspects of the 
behaviour of the learners* The cognitive aspects include progress in reading, verbal 
expression, writing, concept learning, numerical ability, and creative writing. The 
affective aspects include responsibility, co-operativeness, confidence and respect 
for peers, teachers and elders. The creative aspects include constructive use of 
leisure time, making use of sources of information and carrying out the tasks with- 
out instructions. These are graded by using a five point scale. 

In Sri Lanka, the accepted policy is that evaluation at the beginning of the 
primary level should take the form of continuous assessment only and that formal 
testing should be introduced in gradual stages as the child reaches the end of the 
level. 

Sri Lanka introduced continuous evaluation of children's progress with the 
implementation of the integrated programme. Continuous evaluation through ob* 
servation*, structured situations, checklists has been encouraged. Formal tests are 
minimal in the lower primary grades. The evaluation format has been embodied 
in a teachers* handbook with instructions for recording children's progress. 

One of the reasons for lack of adequate tools for eval' :ion of learning out- 
comes is that in the integrated approach, as compared to subject-based teaching, it is 
necessary to test for the outc- aes at the higher level of cognitive processes which 
requires test items dealing with unfamiliar situations related to the concepts, princi- 
ples and problems covered during instruction. Another reason is the lack of appro- 
priate tools to assess the performance of children on different community and 
environment-based activities. A third reason is the difficulty in evaluating the 
behaviour of children in real-life situations* 

However T some of the participating countries are attempting to develop appro- 
priate criterion referenced evaluation strategies for continuous assessment of learn- 
ing Catcomes. For continuous assessment, India uses the 'Minimum Learning Con 
tinuum* which specifies the expected learning outcomes in behavioural terms as far 
as possible. 
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Thailand has developed a list of instructional objectives stated in behavioural 
terms, indicating the competencies expected to be attained by the learners. In 
actual teaching-learning activities* teachers are required to check whether each 
student meets the minimum requirement by using different mean: of assessment 
such as paper pencil tests* observation, and discussion with students. All domain* 
of Teaming are equally emphasized. Similar attempts are also made in Japan* Nepal 
and the Republic of Korea* while Sri Lanka is now in the process of refining the ex- 
pected level of attainment of the primary stage of education* especially in language 
and mathematics. ^ 
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CHAPTER VI 

SUPPORTIVE SYSTEM FOR CURRICULUM INTEGRATION 

It has been commonly accepted that curriculum change should always be the 
concerted effort of a team of people with various competencies, working towards 
a common goal. The team actually cuts across the whole educational spectrum and 
would include policy makers and administrators at one end of the scale right down 
to the head teachers and classroom teachers at the other. Personnel from support 
services like textbook writers and research and development officers, and sometimes 
even parents and the community at large, would also have key roles to play in 
effecting curriculum change. 

A common understanding and acceptance of the philosophy and ideas concern- 
ing the curriculum change envisioned by all people concerned are prerequisites to 
successful initiation, development and implementation of the new integrated curri- 
culum. 

In this chapter we shall look at the roles of some of these people and the kind 
of training programmes that should be afforded to them. 

Training of Teachers 

As mentioned earlier in Chapter IV, of all the professional personnel involved 
in the curriculum innovation process, teachers constitute the most important cate- 
gory because they play the key role in determining the quality of learning that 
takes place in children. The teacher means a variety of things to children in the 
process of education. He is a source of information, a facilitator of learning, a per- 
son who imparts knowledge, a representative of the society, a model of identifica- 
tion, a builder of children's ego, a person who evaluates children's work, a reference 
to settle children's disputes, and so on. With all these roles from which he cannot 
escape, the teacher has a very important responsibility to perform as a curriculum 
maker in action. 

No matter what curriculum change approach a country may take, centralized 
or otherwise, it is the teacher who really makes the curriculum work in action, In 
this sense, it is the teacher, not any higher policy maker, who makes the final 
decision on curriculum change. An important consideration, therefore, is the 
training of teachers for this change. 

1 . Pre-service teacher education programmes 

A teacher training college or an institute of education can be looked upon as 
a service agency catering for the manpower needs of schools. The scope and extent 
of the teacher education curriculum, therefore, should reflect the kind of knowledge 
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competencies and attitudes the schools require of the teachers. It is necessary, 
therefore, for student teachers to acquire some of these basic competencies before 
they start their teaching career. For example, in the-coUege course of study under 
"Principles of education", it would be desirable to include, among other topics, 
a detailed treatment of the philosophy, principles and rationale of the integrated 
curriculum and the integrated approach to primary education. The section on 
"Pedagogy" should cover aspects of classroom organization and teaching and learn* 
ing strategies related to the integrated approach. 

When il comes to the actual training programme, it may even be necessary 
first of all to orientate teacher educators to the change. One way would be to 
involve the staff of teacher training institutions during all stages of planning and 
development of the integrated curriculum as is being done in India* This type of 
involvement helps to plough back the methods and strategies of effective integration 
into the pre*service teacher training programme* Visits to pilot schools and in* 
formal discussions with Ministry of Education officials involved in the project, as 
carried out by Sri Lanka, is another strategy that may be considered. 

Training programmes for student teachers can be varied, ranging from more 
exposure to principles and concepts to complete units of studies based on the 
integrated approach. In India* for example, student teachers in their twc*year 
training programme are not only introduced to the idea of integration of curriculum 
but are also trained in developing lesson plans on the basis of integration of subjects. 
They actually give demonstration lessons before more experienced teachers. 

In countries where the integrated curriculum has already been introduces in 
the schools, it would also be possible to expose student teachers to current practices 
by posting them to such schools during off*campus teaching practice. This has 
been carried out in Sri Lanka and Thailand. Student teachers can also be exposed 
to teaching strategies and to acquire the necessary skills through simulation exercises 
and micro*teaching sessions in the college itself. Japan generates interest in its 
project by encouraging student teachers in local teachers* colleges to carry out 
experimental studies on the integrated approach in schools attached to the colleges. 
Students visit such schools to get an idea of the integrated curriculum, to observe 
actual classroom teaching using the integrated approach, and sometimes to ex* 
perience actually the integrated approach under the quidance of a teacher trainer. 

The support system provided by teachers* colleges and institutes of education 
should be viewed as a two-way process. It is not only the teacher education insti* 
tutions that can help the schools in the output of teachers; the schools in their turn 
can provide experienced resource personnel to the institutes to help them in their 
teacher preparation programmes. 

In a centrally«administered system of education, it would also be possible to 
determine the number of teachers required in implementing the integrated curri- 
culum and to map out a long-term teacher preparation programme involving all 
teacher education institutions in the country. 

2. In-service teacher education programmes 

A proper reorientation of teachers* attitudes towards the integrated curriculum 
is important In traditional societies the autonomy of the teacher and the authori* 
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tarian classroom climate arc taken as a sine-qua non of good discipline and learning. 
In contrast* real* totally merged integration of subject areas can take place only 
through discovery and self-directed learning. Therefore since the methods of learn- 
ing and teaching have perforce to be changed if integration is our aim, then the in- 
group manpower component, i.e. classroom teachers* have to be initiated into new 
ways of behaviour in addition to upgrading their professional knowledge of subject 
content. This involves without doubt a radically innovative approach to in-service 
training of teachers. An effective retraining and orientation programme must be 
drawn up, otherwise attempts to change teachers' attitudes and their long-held 
convictions about teacher-pupil relationships may result in reactions of mental block 
and defence mechanisms. 

This aspect is so crucial that* as was done in Sri Lanka and Malaysia* it may be 
necessary even to set up informal discussion groups specially for initiating healthy 
dialogue even before the project is implemented. This gives the project administra- 
tors the ajded advantage of being able to identify and attach good practising pri- 
mary-level teachers and teacher educators with potential for innovative thinking 
to the project so that the mixed approach in curriculum development may be 
used with a greater loading of grassroots level personnel. 

In all countries participating in the project* the strategy adopted is to orientate 
teachers to the integrated approach through various types of in-service programmes. 
The nature of the programmes may vary from one country to another depending 
on the extent of integration t**at has been carried out and on the stage of develop- 
ment the country is in as far as the implementation of the integrated curriculum is 
concerned. Various seminars and workshops at national, state and school levels 
have been organized by participating member countries. 

Generally, these orientation programmes* seminars and workshops* and infor- 
ms mal meetings are held for the purpose of carrying out one or more of the following 
activities: 

- Exposure to the concepts* principles and rationale of the integrated curri- 
, culum and the integrated approach; 

- Preparation and/or revision of resource materials like teachers' guides* 
handbooks* guidelines* pupils' workbooks; 

I roduction of various kinds of audio-visual hard-ware and software using 
improvised and low-cost materials freely available in the environment. 
In this respect* the stress should also be on the production of teaching- 
learning materials which are multipurpose* thus resulting in their maximum 
utilization in the classroom; 

- Demonstration of teaching, using the integrated approach; 
Formulation of objectives for learning units and preparation of lesson 
plans; and 

- Visits to pilot schools. 

These seminars and workshops arc usually conducted by field supervisors* 
project team members* lecturers in teachers colleges* practising teachers and head 
masters* key personnel and other resource persons. n 
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It must be stressed that seminars, workshops and other orientation programmes 
carried out for the purpose of exposing teachers to the integrated approach should 
be an on-going activity and should be continued even after the project has been 
firmly established in the schools, and existing teachers' colleges take over the formal 
training programme of teachers, from the country reports, it was evident that 
member countries found such seminars and workshops to be most valuable in 
enabling teachers to synthesize their experiences, to discuss common problems and 
tofind solutions to them* 

Role of Administrators at Different Levels and Their Training 

Looking at the educational spectrum, the term 'administrators' would comprise 
the head teacher at the grassroots level at one end of the scale right up to the direc- 
tor-general of education and other top officials of the Ministry of Education 
at the other. The administrator is often considered as the prime mover of educa- 
tional innovation in general and of curriculum change in particular. It is particularly 
so where major curricula! policies are decided at the central administrative level, as 
practised in most countries in the region. 

In many countries participating in APEID activities, the administrators' roles 
are considered to be as agents of change, as executives who motivate people, as 
advisors on educational matters, as adjudicators, as implementors and evaluators of 
curriculum, as policy interpreters, as demonstrators of new skills, and as innovators 
in their own right. 

As far as the integrated curriculum project is concerned, the administrators 
can be grouped under the three broad headings of (a) policy makers; (b) monitoring 
officials; and (c) supervisors* 

The policy makers constitute the top officials of the Ministry of Education 
who would be responsible for making key decisions related to the project. For 
example, the decision to commence a pilot pioject or to effect nationwide imple- 
mentation of a project already tried out would be made by this category of admini- 
strators. 

Coming down the educational ladder, the monitoring agency would usually 
be a division or department of the Ministry of Education entrusted with the respon- 
sibility of implementing and monitoring all aspects of the project. As pointed out 
earlier, in most participating countries, this agency would be the Curriculum Devel- 
opment Centre of the Ministry of Education or a division designated by some 
other name. The function of this agency would be to map out the strategies for 
implementation of the project, be it experimental or otherwise, and to identify the 
various personnel involved and formulate job descriptions for them. 

The third level of administrators are those nearer to the ground and include 
officials like state or district education officers, project team members, resource 
persons, school departmental heads and head teachers. The functions of these 
officers would be to supervise the actual operation of the project at grassroots level 
and to ensure its smooth implementation. At this level a fair amount of decentrali- 
zation of administration is obviously necessary in order to ensure effective supcr= 
vision n * project. 
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It must be stressed that categorization of administrators into these three 
broad headings is artificial and when it comes to actual performance of duties, we 
will find that an administrator may play different roles at different times. 

It is obvious that if any change is to take place in the educational system, the 
administrators themselves, especially the policy-makers, must be convinced first 
of all of the goodness of the change and of its relevance to the national education 
system. When this happens, then it can be assumed that the process of getting the 
necessary support in terms of manpower and material needs will be greatly facil- 
itated and expedited* It is essential, of course, for the administrators to be exposed 
to current trends and practices related to any innovation* This exposure can be 
effected within the country itself or through attendance at international seminars 
and conferences. Such exposures are very essential, if we are to reduce the danger 
of an administrator adopting an innovative project just for the sake of jumping 
onto the latest educational bandwagon. 

Officers from the monitoring and supervisory agencies should also be given 
the opportunity of familiarizing themselves with current trends and practices related 
to the project* 

As an added incentive to such officers, it may be necessary to offer them 
scholarships or government grants to enable them to attend postgraduate courses 
related to the project within the country as well as overseas. Through such courses, 
they will be able to update their knowledge as well as increase their competencies in 
the field* 

Direct involvement in the project can be considered as on-the-spot in-service 
education for most levels of administrators. This helps to give th* added impetus 
to the project* Sri Lanka, lor example, has adopted the practice of inviting admini- 
strators functioning in supervisory capacities as observers to in-service teacher 
education programmes so that their understanding of the innovation would be 
heightened, resulting in greater professional support to schools* 

Facilitating the Schools* Capacity for Innovation 

It is obvious that in most Asian countries where education is centrally admini- 
stered, there will be numerous factors and agents working to either hinder or facil- 
itate the schools' s capacity for innovation* These agents Would either be profes- 
sionals from various sectors of the educational system or nonprofessionals like 
parents and community leaders* At the school level, the head teacher and the 
teachers themselves constitute the more important group that can contribute 
towards innovation. 

There are a number of factors which must be considered when we talk of the * 
schools' capacity for innovation. It is essential, for example, for teachers to be 
clear about where they are heading* Goals set must be achievable, bearing in mind 
local needs and available environmental resources* * 

Equally important is the adequacy of communication existing within and out- 
side the school. There must be a free flow of information vertically as well as 
horizontally amongst feachers, head teachers and administrators, and between tea- 
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chers and pupils. In an *open' organization such as this, problems are likely to be 
solved with^minimal energy; they stay solved, and the problem*$olv£ng mechanisms 
used will not be weakened but maintained or strengthened. 

Related to this is the morale of the school. Schools characterized by openness 
and trust tend to create' a psychological climate favouring change and innovation. 
This situation is likely to exist when there is a sense of belonging amongst members 
of the school and other professionals outside it. Sri Lanka, for example, found this 
to be the tone of its primary schools. 

The ability and willingness to adapt to changing needs in the environment is 
another contributory factor facilitating the school's capacity for innovation. This 
was reported to be true by most countries participating in the project. Malaysia, 
for example, found that an interested and supportive headteacher, who is open and 
willing to try out new approaches, makes a world of difference to the work of 
teachers and to the learning experiences of pupils in the school. The same liay be 
said for relationships between the head teacher and other supervisors and Admini- 
strators outside the school. * 

Experimental school systems may also facilitate the school's capacity for in- 
novation. In the case of Japan, the Ministry of Education as well as local boards of 
education adopt designated experimental school systems on specific themes which 
need study for innovation and changes. The integrated curriculum is one of these 
specific themes which need study for innovation and changes. The integrated curri- 
culum is one of these specific themes and seVeral schools are being designated as 
experimental schools for curriculum integration. 

-i 

0N0 matter how rigid a centralized system might be, it is essential for schools 
to be given a fair amount of autonomy in carrying out, if not all, at least some of 
its activities. Most countries reported this to be one of the factors contributing to 
the success of their projects. 

In addition to the factors summarized above, we may also consider teacher 
incentives as an important criterion which can contribute to innovation. We are not 
referring to remunerative incentives here (though this could well be one) but rather 
to the kind of professional help the school can offer that will facilitate the teicher 
in his innovative activities. An administrative system that is sensitive to the needs 
of the teacher can give added impetus to curriculum change. 

Incentives can be given to teachers in the form of professional support. For 
example, study visits in and outside the country can be arranged for innovative 
classroom teachers to increase their awareness of what is possible. Teachers granted 
study leave from schools may be enthused to visit other schools wheere imaginative 
handling of materials and methods has made the programme a pleasurable ex* 
perience for all concerned. This will in turn be a source of appreciation and en* 
couragement to many a hardworking teacher, plodding away in his nook or corner 
of die country, often unsung and unheard. Visits abroad, if they can be arranged 
specially in teams, are another valuable source for gathering fresh ideas to be tried 
out at home. In India, good teachers Jfrom the Project Schools are identified and 
giwn recognition in the form of state awards. 
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Professional and Material Support 

If teachers are to play an effective part in the successful implementation of 
the integrated curriculum, it is essential that they be provided with various kinds 
of material resources. One category of material resources comprises syllabuses, 
general guidelines, workbooks and teachers' guides or handbooks as wti as supple- 
mentary resource materials such as learning kits teaching aids, supplementary 
readers or reference literature. It is not only essential to prepare such materials 
but also to ensure that they are available in sufficient quantities for use by all who 
would be involved in the implementation programme. Guidebooks anc supple- 
mentary resource materials specifically produced for the project would constitute 
the most valuable source of reference for teachers, especially, those in the rural 
areas. Sri Lanka, for example, has produced a number of guidebooks including one 
on remedial teaching. India has produced guides on evaluation techniques, teach- 
ing strategies and on sample test items. Malaysia produced four guidebooks on 
aspects related to storage and distribution of materials, classroom arrangement, 
record-keeping of children's progress and group work in teaching and learning. 

Learning, both formal and informal^ takes place within and outside the class- 
room* In the school and classroom context, the teacher plays a salient role in 
facilitating leai ling. An important consideration is the creation of a conducive 
learning environment through the organization or reorganization of classroom space, 
furniture and learning activities that encourage active pupil participation. It is 
important, therefore, that due consideration be also given to the production and 
distribution of other support materials like prototype book racks and shelves. For 
example the Curriculum Development Centre in Malaysia has produced wall pockets 
for the storage and display of work cards and activity cards, pupil booths for indi- 
vidual activity and prototype round-tables for group activity. These have been 
successfully tried out in the project schools. 

Another kind of help already discussed includes the provision of support 
facilities like libraries, resource centres and teachers' centres. Professionals at ter- 
tiary level of the national educational system can also help. A point worthy of note 
as mentioned by Japan is the involvement of university professors and other per* 
sonnel from local universities in the development and tryout of the integrated 
approach. Another source of support as mentioned earlier in this chapter arc 
lecturers from teachers' colleges. The link here with the schools i> even closer in 
view of the fact that colleges need to send their student teachers to the schools 
for practical teaching. Educational radio and television and other forms of mass 
media can also help in the development and implementation of. the integrated 
curriculum and other innovative projects. In the Republic of Korea, for example, 
a wide range of mass rnedia such as periodicals, newspapers, television and radio are 
utilized to disseminate information to professionals as well as the general public. 

Role of Other Personnel 

There' are also a number of people and outside agencies that can help in and 
contribgte towards the successful implementation of the integrated curriculum. 

a) Parents: Parents can help to complement the teachers' task of developing 
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the learning capacities of their children. Their solid support and encouragement 
adds much to what a school may maximally achieve. They can help the school 
not only in money or in kind but also through their valuable service. As far as the 
hard task of teaching integrated subject content is concerned, it is inevitable that 
the teacher may feel inadequate in many areas of subject matte?, especially as it 
needs to be drawn from the local contextin order to increase relevance. The parent 
— be he a farmer or a vegetable vendor - has a crucial role to play in education as 
he describes his job and enters into discussion with the children of his child's class. 
This role would even be more important than supplying material support to the 
school as it would satisfy both parties — the children gathering information at the 
source and the parent himself gaining prestige and acceptance in the school and 
thereby redeeming his own self-esteem. Such opportunities could further be used 
by the school to obtain and retain parental support to the change in the teaching 
and learning procedures. 

Having said that, it is perhaps necessary to warn teachers and administrators 
alike of the clanger of assuming that all parents would be co-operative and enthusias- 
tic towards the new curriculum. Suffice it to say that there may be parents who will 
even question the relevance of such an innovative approach. In the case of Japan, 
for example, parents' conservative attitudes towards school education for their 
children sometimes hamper the implementation of the integrated approach in the 
schools. Sri Lanka, too, experienced such resistance during the initial stages of its 
programme, but through- the mass media and the showing of films, the Ministry of 
Education was able to win parents over and change their negative attitude towards 
the project. , 

b) Local and national communities: Another source that may be tapped for 
the much needed support to schools attempting innovations often under trying 
conditions is the immediate local community whose good relationship with the 
school may earn the latter much material support. If approached amiably and given 
enough recognition, the local well-to-do citizens have been known to help gener- 
ously and act as godfathers to the little schools in their own villages. Personal con- 
tact with the donors and ready acknowledgement of their generousity are easy 
means to loosen their purse strings in the service of the school. 

Next in line is the support for educational innovations at the national level. 
Education is a subject on which opinions are freely expressed and these, moreover, 
gem rally lead to statements which proclaim that the education enjoyed by the 
speakers themselves was, despite all innovations, as yet unbeatable in quality. This 
argument is then taken to its logical conclusion that innovative measures arc really 
counter-productive. In such circumstances, it is imperative that before such miscon- 
ceptions can take root, counter arguments are trotted out early enough in antici- 
pation of what will surely follow the introduction of the innovation. For this pur- 
pose, as many media as possible should be used so that a wide coverage may be 
given to a statement of the real situation, buttressed by objective facts and figures. 

In this respect, Japan has experienced the need for retraining and reorientation 
of local education officers and teacher consultants in the innovative approach. Pcr- 
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sonnel at the tertiary level like university professors and teacher training college 
instructors who Iiaoe been exposed to such innovative practices could well provide 
the impetus for curriculum integration. 



- Chapter VII 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN CURRICULUM INTEGRATION 

Introduction ' o 

Research and extension" work provide sustenance to any innovative project 
This is a fact that emerges from the variety of experiences reported by the coun- 
tries in their dttempts to integrate subject areas in the curriculum at the primary 
level 

It is also evident from the experience of all participating countries that research 
has to be built-in at every stage of new projects in order that the continuous aware- 
hess of the on-going situation wouldjresult in taking realistic measures. How diffi- 
cult this ideal is in terrs of actual implementation becomes obvious when one 
considers a country like liidia 'where many different populations— culturally , geo- 
graphically and linguistically have to be welded together by common national 
feeling* Research in such a situation has to be conducted in a decentralized way t& 
tf suit the vatying backgrounds under consideration, 

In the case of the special topic of integrated studies, the problem is further 
^ compounded by the fact that a totally new approach is envisaged and, therefore, 
one has to keep vigorous check that the basic educational objectives of knowing, 
feeling and doing in terms of total development of children are all being achieve^ 
In this case, research becomes not only relevant but absolutely necessary as a device 
for ensuring this total development, especially because of the fact that some of 
these objectives could* run the risks of becoming overshadowed or fading out of the 
picture on account of learning experienced being 'integrated*. 

An important aspect worth considering in undertaking research is the question 
of who should be involved in research. When research is to be usetf specially to 
improve action programmes in education, there is a good case, if only for its utility 
value, tn employing practising teachers as partners under the guidance of ex- 
perienced researchers^ In developing countries where finances are hard to come by, 
this Is an absolute necessity and could be used very effectively. sThis is because in 
addition to other factors* research done by the users themselves will surely lead to 
recommendations that are at least down-to-earth and workable. Undertaking such 
research activities has the added advantage of developing the capacities of teachers 
and other grassroots level worurrs to be inquiry-oriented, as was demonstrated in 
the case of India and SF* Lanka* 

In undertaking research activities there should be an openness in selecting the 
types and modes of research to suit the purpose for which they are intended. These 
types may be full scale operations with controlled and uncontrolled groups, library 
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and £esk research, surveys for broader coverage using questionnaires and check lists, 
long-term in-depth probings through observation down to the level of participation, 
longitudinal studies or even on-the-spot inquiries to find answers to minor specific 
problems. 

Types of Research 

.The following are the types of research which have been undertaken in the 
participating countries: > 

i 1. Basic research 

An area of basic research that is very relevant^fb developing an integrated 

curriculum is that of identifying the levels and processes in the development of 

concepts in children. Such studies could be used profitably to develop graded 

activities suitable to the age levels of the children in order that those pertaining 

to each level may be integrated together. This type of research! has been found to 

be very effective in developing the integrated programmes in most of the countries. 

Other aspects that may be studied for use in implementing an integrated curriculum 

could be as follows: 

* a i> net * * 

a} Establishment of developmental norms ; 

b) Methods for increasing the vocabulary content for different age and 
# grade levels as a base in writing material for learners; 

c) Sociological and historical trends and predictions from them; and 

d) Values' and beliefs that may help or hinder implementation of innovations, 

2. Action-oriented research 

Although support for introducing integrated curriculum development may be 
drawn from possible basic research studies as indicated above* specific attempts 
at research and inquiries directed at finding solutions to pressing problems become 
necessary as activities are being undertaken. 

In addition another requirement seems to be the efficient dissemination of 
information about the solutions so identified in order that co-workers in similar 
situations may profit from this knowledge. 

the following are some action oriented research areas* which have been under 
taken in the participating countries: 

a) Preliminary inquiries 

In the preliminary stages even before initiating the proj^ct^proper, some in* 

quiries ha\e to be made and information gathered in order to make the initial 

decisions. India has undertaken a detailed socio-economic and educational survey 

including the cultural and geographical aspects. This has enabled the planners and 

educational administrator: to understand more fully the context in which the 

developments are to be made on the one hand and the preparation of instructional 

materials and strategies on the other. The Republic of Korea* through meetings, 

has provided a forum for researchers and specialists to give thought to curriculum 

policy* and needs of society, learners and subject-matter. Thailand has done a 

nationwide needs assessment from which the needs and problems found in the 

■ 
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daily lives of the learners have been identified and grouped into four areas of learn- 
' ing experiences (in-accordance with their characteristics). 

Identification of relevant themes to be included in the integrated curriculum 
has been the common concern of almost all the countries. 

b) Instructional materials 

Research of .some sort or another has been again a common feature in the 
development of instructional materials in terms of such aspects as scope, level, and 
relevance. Currently Nepal exhibits a concern both for identifying the minimum 
amount and type of instructional materials that it shouldUprovide to its schools and 
for surveying the use of textbooks b; teachers in that cduntry. Research on other 
instructional materials such as a broadcasting programme for the integrated curri- 
culum is also being conducted in* various countries. For example, Japan conducted 
a study on TV programmes for its integrated approach through several experimental 
schools. 

c) Instructional strategies 

Almost all the participating countries are greatly concerned with the question 
of how best to integrate subject matter and are pursuing this as a continuous inquiry 
with thl^dea of improving the quality of primary education. Spccia] cases requiring 
classroom control and strategy such as multigraded small schools in Sri Lanka and 
Thailand or laj^c classes jn Korea or even special arrangements such as double shift 
schools in India and Malaysia are further pointers that call for research of a specific 
type. In India and Sri Lanka, surveying and using the environmental resources, 
specially the natural surroundings as outdoor laboratories and making and using 
low-cost equipment by teachers", have also been subjects for useful research activi- 
ties, the results of which have certainly enhanced the effects of an integrated curri- 
culum. 

d) Training of teachers 

In implementing an integrated curriculum, whatever the integration effected 
through fusion of subject content or creative teaching, one of the crucial compo- 
nents that can either make or break the whole effort is the teacher competency and 
commitment. Motivation and adequate training of teachers to make the extra 
effort required for integrated work has been found to be absolutely necessary. 
Every country is deploying much of its resources towards this end and specific 
attempts at even developing training packages have been made by India. In this 
context, Japan's attempts at training teachers to teach creatively may well be 
emulated by other countries too. 

c) Evaluation of learning 

Competency-based criterion-reference^ pupil evaluation is the goal towards 
which all the countries seek to move. Tools and methods for this arc the special 
concern of Korea. India's attempt at developing a minimum learning continuum 
to identify stages of attainment at both state and national levels goes a long way in 
helping teachers to keep a^ check on how much they have been able to achieve with 
students 'in linking education content and process to the life needs of the children. 
Development of such bench marks is also the concern of Japan and Sri L^nka. 
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Thailand has identified a number of instructional objectives stated in behavioural 
terms fur each grade and each area of learning experience. These objectives lead to 
tasks which the students must satisfactorily complete (at least 8G%in eacli grade) in 
order that the objectives may be considered as achieved. 

f) The curriculum process 

While the curriculum content and its c\aluation is given its due share of pro- 
minence in the area of research, the process of implementing it should not be 
relegated to the background. Xo curriculum will ever be put into effect unless all 
the persons and processes are geared towards doing so* The roles and responsibili- 
ties uf all persons should be analysed not in isolation but in terms of an interrelated 
network of operations. The management process which makes integration a reality 
in the classroom invohes man> individuals and is very complicated. This has been 
one of the concerns in the Republic of Korea, Institutional and administrative 
support, back-up operations invoking disbuisement of funds, logistics of distribu- 
tion of material and equipment, and -accounting procedures are further aspects that 
n^cu streamlining as they include acthities imolving human relationships. Finally, 
supervisory and monitoring functions too, which India has studied extensively, 
irdkate the procedures and methods which can be used in ensuring the sueeess of 
implementing curriculum integration, 

* g) Support systems 

Although not related directly to the curriculum process* there is much in the 
area of extension work -hat gives solid support in a new venture of this type. 
Rcscaich into the question of buildings, equipment and sufficient storage facilities 
tould result in new ideas \>hich might be rmrc economical for use. The laboratory 
and pilot school s>stcm used in Malaysia as a two-tiered structure for testing new 
inputs is a device that might be tried out in other countries too. The textbook 
project tried out in Nepal is a necessary extension effort in the implementation of 
the project. Sri Lanka has attempted to develop special t/ucLers' guides for remedial 
teaching in language as a response to a need strongly felt by the schools. 

In unlet to help large numbers of untrained teachers whose academic qualifica 
tioii^ arc below the nomall} accepted Ic\els, Xcpal is studying the problem of 
de\eh>pir^ supplementary material for use by teachers while India has already 
de\ eloped guidelines for both preparation and use of textbooks and for their evalua- 
tion, 

\ 

Methods of staff organization* participation of personnel, use of mass media, 
the suitability of tfroup and indi\idual work in \arious types of class activities, the 
m/c ol Ljjoupb fur optimal effectiveness, interaction within and between groups, 
peer learning \. teacher-directed learning, communication strategics for winning the 
,p<>rt and tommuinent of teachers as well a^ other personnel, arc other necessary 
sp'jv ts ol tlie support m stem that will continue to draw the attention of researchers 
'iut hmowion. 
rutuie Seeds 

A number ol oU,cr drcas both withir the scope of developing the curriculum 
Um'II and outride tt but pro\iding essential support, could further be studied as 
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relevant to each country. How best to proceed with wider dissemination of ideas 
and practices could be a topic worth considering in view of the fact that face-to- 
face communication with thousand: of teachers poses a massive problem *o innova- 
tors the world ov er. Another question that may be studied is how we could bridge 
the gap between the primary level using an integrated curriculum and the subject 
discipline-oriented secondary level. 

In countries where integration catches on fast at the primary level, it may even 
be useful to explore the possibility of extending it to the junior secondary level and 
beyond. Comparati e studies involving schools using integrated methods and sub^ 
ject-based curricula ?r-«y be another area for investigation. As India has done, 
learning difficulties of children from different backgrounds could also be studied 
in ordt_: to provide for remedial measures. It may be profitable too to look into 
methods of communication and community participation (especially in the context 
of integrated rural development programmes) for evolving strategies and strengthen- 
ing all links in the chain. The process of curriculum development itself according 
to the changing needs of society poses a challenge worth studying. The school and 
classroom climate most conducive to integrated teaching and development of school 
profiles including all aspects regarding each school could be other areas which are 
relevant for researchers to investigate. 

Finally, inter-country studies in the Asian context such as the one undertaken 
u> Korea in relation to curriculum development would provide a wealth of material 
as a basis for sharing of experiences and generating concerted effort towards improv 
in^ quality of education for our children. 
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Chapter VIII 
FUTURE PERSPECTIVES 
Introduction 

The participating countries arc at different stages in the implementation of the 
integrated approach in their primary schools. All the countries have formulated 
future plans and procedures irr "*ctive of the stage of experimentation or imple- 
mentation at present. 

Gradcwise expansion, quantitative w^ansion in the number of trial schools, 
nationwide implementation at different grade levels, qualitative improvement of 
the curricular content, methods and approaches are reflected in the country plans 
for future development. 

Widening of field trials is an outstanding feature of the plans for 1982* India 
has completed a large-scale field trial of grade I and II materials. Japan plans to 
extend the trials to all the schools in one prefecture. Malaysia is completing its 
second cycle of field trials for the first three grades by the end of 1981. Nepal is 
planning wider diffusion of grade I material. Thailand will extend its field trials to 
a larger number of schools depending on the effectiveness of the experimentation 
vvith understaffed primary schools in terms of helping the teachers and students of 
these schools. 

Gradcwise expansion is another feature. Most of the countries who are experi- 
menting with material for one grade are planning field trials for the subsequent grade 
in 1982. In India the curricular material for grade III will be tested in 1982. India 
is planning to complete the field trials up to grade V by 1985. The Republic of 
Korea will investigate the possibility of expanding the integrated approach to upper 
primary grades by doing a pilot try-out of selected topics in these grades. For the 
next stage of development of the integrated curriculum, Thailand has planned 
across grade level experimentation at all grades. Sri Lanka which has already imple- 
mented the integrated approach will concentrate on enriching the existing pro- 
gramme, in view of the needs as surfaced through evaluation and research studies. 
The first phase (1982-83) will he to enrich the lower primary and multigrade small 
rural school programmes, and to evaluate the upper primary implementation. 

Nationwide implementation in all primary grades is the objective of all the 
countries. In some countries, as in India, there is great interest in the integrated 
approach, t .nd this new approach has been recommended foi adoption by important 
education committees in the country. In Malaysia, phased-out nationwide imple- 
mentation of the new curriculum will begin by 1983. The Republic of Korea is 
planning for nationwide implementation in 1982 in grades 1 and I], 
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Even in the countries where nationwide implementation is not taking place in 
1982, the experimental trials have already made an impact on the existing primary 
education programmes. V* Malaysia, the salient features of the project such as the 
thematic approach has already been incorporated into the new primary school 
curriculum. In Sri Lanka, the Reforms for Education - 1981, embodied in the 
White Paper, reiterated the relevance of the integrated approach'at the primary level 

Attempts towards qualitative expansion of the integrated approach arc being 
made in several countries. India is attempting to experiment with different forms 
and degrees of integration among subject areas. In the Republic of Korea, qualita- 
tive differences as well as qualitative improvement are expected in the course of 
actual implementation in 1982 in different school settings in the country. In Thai- 
land experiments in the across grade teaching will cover all subject areas. Sri Lanka 
is concentrating on the qualitative i'. movement of the existing curriculum material 
with special emphasis on teaching in rural, small multigraded schools. These in 
effect are processes towards the multi-facet integrated approach, 

Future development of the integrated project is very much dependent on 
research studies. Ongoing research activities point to the need for vigilance, critical 
examining and reviewing of the projects in each country. Experimental and research 
activities not only help to evaluate the need for changes, and examine the curricu- 
lar material and methods of implementation, but also heip in disseminating infor- 
mation based on organized evidence. Reports of follow-up studies* as in Japan, 
help to disseminate the relevance of the integrated approach. Certain research stu- 
dies like comparing the achievements of children in the classrooms adopting the 
integrated curriculum and the traditional curriculum, as proposed by India, will 
help to break down the suspicion and fear of the new approach. The curriculum 
evaluation, including its shortcomings, as proposed by the Republic of Korea, will 
help in planning for nationwide implementation as well as gradewisc expansion. 
Research on the relevance of te\ 'books in Nepal would be a base for implementing 
a new approach. The findings of strategies or the efficacy of the in-service pro- 
grammes in Sri Lanka is helping the CDC team to r: formulate guidelines for in- 
service education. The insights gained from researu st lies help to establish direc- 
tions for the future. 

The need to revitalize primary education has been felt for some time in all 
the countries. The integrated approach has provided new directions for this. 

Future Directions and Implications for APEID 

The joint Innovative Project has initiated a series of activities and enthused the 
participating countries to carry out the activities. These activities have followed 
each other in quick succession. These must take root over a period of time and the 
progress should be reviewed periodically. 

Since most of the countries have been concentrating on curriculum innovation 
at the primary level, it would be worthwhile to cxporc new directions, while this is 
being stabilized and expanded. These arc, for example* studies of across-grade 
teaching in understaffed, rural, multi-grade schools and teaching in crowded class- 
rooms. 
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In addition to the above, it would be advisable for the countries participating 
in APEID and other national and international agencies concerned with the project 
such as the Ministry of Education and Unesco to co-operate in providing support 
and services in facilitating the project. The following are some areas of needed 
assistance: 

1. Information Flow 

a) Service for translating into English and duplicating relevant curri- 
culum materials selected in the project; 

b) Documentation service to communicate information regarding 
country projects among the participating countries. 

2. Development of Personnel 

a) Inter-country workshops for further exchange of experiences on 
curriculum development; 

b) Study visits, inter-country exchange programmes and sharing of 
expertise; 

c) Short internship for curriculum development and research workers 
at selected centres. 

3. Development of Materials 

a) Development of instructional materials; 

b) Dissemination of sample materials. 

4. Research Activkies 

a) Circulation of abstracts of research papers done in participating 
countries and elsewhere; 

b) Material or financial assistance to carry out a selected research pro- 
gramme; 

c) Development and conduct of comparative and parallel research 
stu dies. 
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6, The National Ihtreau of Curriculum and Textbooks of Pakistan, 1977 

7, Integrated approath to curriculum development in primary education -in Sri Lanka, 
by L Paris. 1916 (IBE/ACEIl) series) 

8, Curriculum development (or work-oriented education; report. 1975 * 

9, Curriculum for development: analysis and review of /trot esses, products and 
outcomes: report. 1976 

e 10, Strategies and procedures in den loping and implementing i urru ulum. report. 



1 L Implementing curriculum change: report. 1977 * 

V2. The Curriculum Development Centre of Malaysia^ by Yeoh Oon Chye. 
S. Kanahasahi and Vuan Rahmian bt. II). Ahmad. 1977 * 

Mitral eduidtion in .Uur Promotional strategies and evaluation te< hniyues; 
reports. 1979 

1 \. Iwammatian reform* in India, by U. S. Srivastm a. 1979 (IBE/ACEII) series) * 

1 V Cmvenaliztng edtuatum strategics /or dc velopnunt and use of instructional 
materials: report. 1979 

16, Designing instrutt&mat materials (or general education and teacher training, 
a portfolio ot experiences in . I ua and Oceania. 1980 

1 7, hi aluating pupil development, Pmdui tivc skills training, moral edtuation; 

report {980 

18. ih veloptng instrtu tiotial materials for productive skills, report. 1980 
I*). Xational strategies for c urru ulum design and development, report. 1980 

2 ), Towards better health and nutrition. 1981 

2t> Curriculum development, by Malcolm Skilhak [AVtlD Occasional Paper No. 9). 



1978 * 



1982 



* Out *>f ttotk 
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Ihe Asian Programme of tducational Innovation for Development 
(APKii)) has a> Us primarv goal to contubute 10 the building of national 
capabilities iur undertaking education^ innovator!:* linked; u» the problems 
ot national development, therein improving the o/iaht) ot life of the people 
tn the Member States. 

Ml projects and activities within the framework of A Phil) are designed, 
dr eluped and implemented co-operativel) bv th v participating Memhcr 
Sutes through over unc hundred national centres which uie> have associated 
tor iln> purpose with APhll). 

Hie 21 countries iti Asm an<l the Pacific participating in APEID are: 
Vt^hamstan, Australia, lianglade"h, China. India, Indonesia, Iran, japan, Lao 
People \ Democratic Republic. Malaysia, Maldives. Nepal, New Zealand, 
Pakistan. Papua New Guinea, Philippine^ Republic of Korea, Singapore, 
Socialist Republic ol Viet Nam, Sri Lanka and Thailand. 

Kich < mntrv has set up a National Development Croup (NBG) to 
identiiv ai support educational innovations for development within the 
< i»untrv and facilitate* exchange betvvecn countries* * 

I he Asian Centre of hdutational Innovation for Development (ACEID), 
an integral part ut the Unesco Regional Office lor Kducation in Asia and the 
Patifii in Bangkok, co-ordinates the activities under APLUXand assists the 
\sso< iate<i Centrci (AC) in carrying them out, v 

Hie eight programme areas under whiclVthc APKID activities arc*prgari^ 
iml during the third cycle (1982-1986) are; 

I * I'niverwhiatiou of education* access to education at first level by 
both hernial and non-formal means; 

* * 

hdmanon lor promotion of scientific and technological * % 
< omprirm t* and t reativ in ; 

i E din at ion an<! work: 

\ fdutation and rural development: ^ 

r * Kducation and urban development; j 

'> I dm jtKinaJ technology with sirens on mas^ media and |ow-cost ^ 
instnit iional materials; t * 

7 Professional support serines and training ol educational personnel; 

* (^- operative studies, reileruom and research related to educational 
development awUnturc orientations. * 



